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4 AUGUST ON THE FARM. 


| 
have 
nder the 


larmers 


ess ry to 
») season in 


ister than 


Weeds of 


|and thawing of the ground. At this season | 
of the year the weeds do not get the advan-| 
tage asin the spring. Reseeding of grass | 
land in August will secure a good crop the | ~~~ ~ ae 
following season. The old method of seed-| REMEDIES FOR GRAPE ROT AND 
‘ng down land in the spring, and sowing the | MIL ’ 

grass seed with spring grain, is being gradu- | 
ally abandoned on account of the uncertainty | 


Fruit € ulture. 


Commissioner N. J. Coleman sends out 
of getting a good catch of grass; the grain|the following suggestions regarding these 
shades the land so the seed does not come | enemies of the grape culturists, and requests 
up unless it starts at the same time the grain | that those using them report their experi- 
does, and if it chance to be a few dry days| ence to the Department, so that the one 
so the surface of the soil is dry, the grain | found to be most effective may be generally 
will start, but the grass seed will not, then | recommended : 
the weeds and grain together shade the | 1. Dissolve in two gallons of water five 

\ground so much that what grass does start | Pounds of sulphate of copper. Soak the 
is kept so much in the shade that it is very stshen and whenever any be uasd to Go-up 

the vines, in this solution, and as soon, as 
tender, and does not grow strong ; so when | the leaves are full thoroughly spray 

| the’ grain is Cut it is not strong enough to; them with the satelite. using for this i 

(stand the hot sun, and so much of it dies, | PO8€ any fine spraying apparatus. The 

jleaving many bare places to invite the “cyclone nozzle” with fine aperture, described 
growth of weeds and other undesirable 
plants, which it is very difficult to eradicate 
and get the land covered with desirable varie 
ties of grass. 

} 


mologist for 1883,1s probably the best de- 
| vice for this purpose. Repeat the operation 
occasionally, say once in two or three weeks. 

» 
one ordinarily prepares white-wash. Apply 
this in the same manner as No. 1, using a| 
| nozzle with a larger aperture. 
the 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


» application should be renewed. 
3. 
If this most important industry were pro- | 


tected against fraud as it should be by legis-| im another vessel mix thirty-four pounds of 
lime with siz or seven gallons of water. 


lation, it would occupy new areas of land, | ,, - 
: Pour the lime mixture into the copper solu- 


with valuable improvements, besides restor- | tion. 


After rains | 


| rather to prevent it. This t 


of lime is soon rendered perfectly harmless 
by the air, and the fruit can be used without 
the slightest danger. 
Our apple orchard this spring received a 
spraying of Paris green in solution, which 
we expect will result in an unusually good 
crop of apples. It was considerable labor 
and trouble to “get started,” but the actual 
work of spraying was quite quickly done, 
and without a very great expenditure of the 
solution. I hope to let the readers of the 
| Farmer know the result of the application. 
Mrs. M. E. FuLuLer. 








THE HORSG THAT WORKS, — 
BY STEPHEN. POWERS. 


If there is anything on the farm that is 
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PROFITABLE PIG FEEOING.. 
BY WALDO F. BROWN, 


I have for forty-five years lived , 
farmers who have made pork @ leading pi 
duct of their farms, and am familiar with ¢ 
breeding and feeding of swine in the G 
Miami Valley, which has a .national 
tion for its thoroughbred Poland China ho 
and also for its large herds and heavy a 
ages of porkers. I have during this time 
witnessed the changes in breeds and 
of caring for and 0 to 
hogs of this erica, tat seen the 
and progress of hog cholera, and think it not 


ba 


rinm!! 





| only less than infamous, it is a sore shoulder 


and illustrated in Riley’s Report as Ento-|ona horse. It is unnecessary, there is no | nected with the business of pork production 


excuse for it. Not the thinnest skinned horse 


| that ever lived need have a sore shoulder, if 


Make a mixture of lime and water as | his master has ordinary gumption and con- | De 


ls 
| science. 


I have been a great deal in the Southern | 
| States, and I do not remember that I ever | 


In twenty-two gallons of water dis-|8@W @ sore shoulder on a horse or a mule. In | 
solve eighteen pounds of sulphate of copper ; | this hot climate one might fairly expect to 


see it, but the planters, for that very reason 
perhaps, have learned to 4 for it, or | 
ney do by the use 


boastful to say that there is not a detail con- 


at the West with which I am not thoroughly 
familiar. In the early days it was absolutely 
essary to breed hogs for muscle, tor the 
locomotive powers of the animal must suffice 
to take him to market, often one hundred 
miles in winter over frozen ground or through 
fathomless mud, and all his breeding and 
rearing must have a bearing on this point, 
for one hundred pounds additional weight 
was dearly bought at the expense of wagon- 
ing the brute to his distant market. 

The hog of the early day was a nondescript 


* 
ss 





| Korrespondence. 


ers ree er eee 


“* SILO-ENSILAGE.” 


the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


When in Boston, last April, I bad no notes 
the other gentlemen had, and, as we were 
) quite interested in our subject, we had 
Gre to say than the time seemed to allow. 
ferefore, I talked rather rapidly ; this may 
lain why some phonographic errors crept 
the Ploughman. Speaking of my man- 
of feeding, 1 was made to say that I 
from the floor above. My hay and horses 
on the floor above, and the hay is 
to the floor below through a 

ttle. While all of my silos open on a 
level with the floor on which my cattle stand, 
a large trough of water is hung up overhead, 
and all we have to do is to turn a faucet 
when we wish to water the cattle. 1 was re- 
ported as saying that I raised my own corn. 
I do raise about two acres every year, but 
not nearly all I use. My remarks about the 
old homestead should read that after five 
years I could make $5,000, as there was 
one hundred acres of tillageable land. 


: 
. 


| 
: 


» 


There 
are also fifteen acres of low land, beside the 
meadow and swamp. This may seem arather 


large statement, andI designed it to be so. 


cows and other stock, what could be made 
with seventy-five cows? Calculations are 
based on the supposition that this farm has 


that it will at least produce ten tons of green 
rye and thirty tons of corn fodder. to the 
acre ; the latter I deem a smallcrop. On the 
same land each year, and by putting on the 
manure of one hundred head of cattle, the 
farm must be kept up in a high state of cul- 
tivation. L. W. Curtis. 
July 16, 1886. 





CRRA OO 


THE HONEY BEE. 


AUSTIN D. HOUGHTON. 


INT 
BY 


The most profound philoso pher is filled 
with astonishment at the view of the interior 
of a bee hive. He beholds there a miniature 
city. He sees regular streets disposed in 
parallel directions, and consisting of houses 
constructed upon the most exact geometrical 
principles and of the most symmetrical forms. 
‘hese buildings are appropriated to various 
purposes. Some are warehouses in which 
provisions are stored in enormous quantities ; 
some are the dwellings of the citizens ; and a 
few of the most spacious and magnificent are 
royal palaces. He finds that the material of 


been put into a high state of cultivation, so¢ 


THE HAY CROP IN WESTERN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 


The Outlook for the Fall Harvest. 


NITROGEN IN THE SOIL. 
Prof. H. W. Wiley, in his address at Pur- 
due University on the “Food of the Future,” 
at the recent commencement, says: 


“The forms of nitrogenous materials which 
are best adapted for plant food are the com- 
pounds of ammonia and nitric acid. In this 
case the aqua fortis becomes the true aqua 
vite. Other nitrogenous bodies are also} i 

-* _ ~ — / » § . . - oa 
nutritious, which by their decomposition give | , The Springfield Republican of the 26th 
rise to the two just mentioned. ‘This food | ist. reports the hay crop, already harvested 
material is capable of absorption in other | and in unusually good shape, as very heavy 
parts of the plant material than those con- | except in a few “hill towns,” which, a corres- 
taining chlorophyll, but it can | be elabo- | 
rated into living organic matter by help of|' . : 
the other organic matter produced by the | thing year by year. Lack of enterprise and 
chlorophyll cell itself. Nitric acid and am-’ encouragement in cultivation is doubtless the 
monia are found in minute oe in the | reason for this failure, since it is re 
air and in the rain water. i the latter they jevery season. Tobacco, once a staple product 
are carried into the soil and brought in con- ~~ : ° : 
tact with the absorbent vessels of plants. | of the rich Connecticut and Housatonic val- 
These forms of combined nitrogen are de-|leys, is fast disappearing in view of the 
rived from decaying organic matter, from the cheaper productiveness of the western states, 
nitrification of organic matter by a ferment 
in the soil, from electrical discharges in the . 
air and from the excretions of animals. The | Where with the seed-leaf, has turned to gen- 
demand for digestible nitrogen is more in-|eral agricultural products. Corn has had 
sistant on the part of the plant than for any | hard luck all through the section represented, 
other element of plant food. It is more 
speedily absorbed and acts more vigorously : . . 
on the vital process than any other. The |in many instances, and suffering from the 
comparative value of digestible nitrogen|early July drouth. The crop will be far from 
can be seen at once by consulting the mar- | equalling the extra yield of last year. Early 
ket reports for fertilizers. Phosphoric acid ¥ 
and potash are worth six cents a pound, 
while nitrogen brings easily three times as 
much. A small diamond is worth more than | bug has disappeared 


A General Gain inthe Hay Crop—some 
Disappointments bat Much te Encour- 
age. 





pondent observes, grows less and less of every- 


ported 


Even Connecticut, whose name goes every- 


| starting poorly in most cases, being replanted 


potatoes are not very successful, but there is 


|a fair prospect of late varieties. The potato 
to a large extent, but 


Mix thoroughly and the compound is 
ready for use. 
of which lies fallow, and thus add millions | 


which this city is built is one which man with 
all science and skill cannot fabricate, and that 
it is employed to form edifices such as the 
most consummate engineer could not repro- 
duce, much less originate; and yet these 


a ton of coal, and so, too, the money value | other pests have come. 
of a small portion of assimilable nitrogen is 
greater than tons of the free gas. On a 
square meter of surface there rests a weight 
of 8200 kilogrammes of nitrogen, which at 


ims every color imaginable—pure 
: lity ’ : . - 2 | of wooden or corn-husk collars, and by the | animal, of every co Zz Pp 
ing to fertility the old lands, so large a part Piaced in conveniently sized | abundant use of water — _ | white, jet black, red, blue, fawn and gray— 
= it wos Ae pee — em ~~ As soon as the spring work opens the with every variety of marking possible by 
) 1 V *vurd a apple >» leaves | . . . » inter-hreedi 7 TY.) 

‘ e vineyard and applied to the leaves by | giver of horses should begin to give careful the inter-breeding of these different colors. 


a age Cok and wispe made of clendes | attention to the shoulders and the collars. If| 4S carly ae 1840 our herds showed plainly 


Potatoes ought to 
I wanted to stir up the farmers and set them 

to talking, and they have talked, and the 
editors have taken it up, and it is still being 


ventilated. 


pen ¢ | be as plenty as last year. The rye crop is one 
en a - - . 

to the productive and taxable wealth of the 
country. 


of the most promising, and is now being har- 


vested in many localities. As usual, the apple 
f the month, | That was clearly demonstrated in| 
e month, } 


weed seeds, 
even 
nours 
hat would 
} 


m seed- 


O per Yard. 
terns to select from + in I 
Carp Is Vt, ef id I ge | 


Carpets t of the month is| 
arpets ! , ae ae 
varpets | hes 
arpets “| 
Carpets | 
ares in great Variety: 
Cloths in gre 
a Rugs in g 
Mil Cloths ia gr 


pring mor 


" 
‘ 


hen ge | 


al variety, 


the verv time 


{ Twice 


it variety 
” nex 


i] variety, , wust. l coms ' 
uits in Hair Cloth, } be taken to cut alll of the tape} 


$35, so 


snits in Plush 


$45. 


Sai's ia Black 


$35, 


Suits | 


at 
for a root 
not 


) 
ali 


will 
son is 


for it to 


season 
s be destroved: 
1e year can this 


Walnut 


(lr 
' 


rs.—On 
> pate hes of bushes 


igh of 


hut little 


ulways best to cut them 
} 


4 


$17. 


r Suits in Pine 


$15. 
r Soits in Cherry 
$35, 


r Suits, Mahoganized, 


$25, 


Suits in Mahogany, 


$300. 


Suits in Walnut, 


$200. 


Ranges, with ware, 


$14. 


Ranges, with ware 


$20). 


Ranges, with ware 


$20. 


Ranges, with ware, 


$30. 


Ranges, with ware, 


$90. 


rriages, 


$4. 


rriages, 


$8. 


rriages, 


$20. 
pats ald Refrigeralits 


rety. 


ul vecause if left to stand 
he 


ome so large that 
m, so gradually the 
ered with useless bushes ; 
kept 
ured make bedding 


the 


} } 


yushes are 


Pe 


and farm 
If the 
it all of 
for some bet- 


the 


i mown over. 
better kill 


land 


on which 
" 


i 


land 


f proy 


perly drained and 


made to produce the best 
but farmers always have 
ne lifetime is not usually 


f +) 
i 


¢ 
i¢ 


ve good land of 
) 


ito good 


condition ; 
e effort of every farmer to 
rtunity to reduce the area 
portion of his farm. 

I 


} 


urmers who get their 
planted and cultivated 
ry them well through the 
this 


ps sell them at a fair price, 
" 


harvest them 


is believed by many to be 

» dig them as soon as full 
rmerly the custom to let po- 
the ground until cool weather» 
t came it is the belief of many 
otatoes are dug the less 
to rot; yet it is a question if 
us struck the potatoes it will 


er 
ry 


from rotting by digging them ; 
be very certain that if the rot 
e the potatoes before dug it will 
therefore, if potatoes get ful! 
iffected by the rot, it is very 
g them at once ; they will be 
ur than in the ground. Pota- 
n good condition should be 
lark cellar. 
Winter Use.—A good crop of 


s can often be grown on land 
duced a crop of early potatoes. 
re the tenth-of the month there 

gh to geta crop full 
se who continue to keep sheep 


he enou 
| 
r their interest to grow tur- 
give the sheep one good feed 
To 
is best in topping them to 
e turnip, thus preventing the 
growing. 


ng the winter months. 


S weil it 


tis best to sow in drills so they 
vated and kept clear of weeds, but 
The flat 
ty be sown broadcast and a good 
tained without cultivation, yet the 

jown stowth will not be as uniform as in drills. 
yoods is often a good time to clean out 
es on the farm, although very hard 
in hot summer. r 


it is clear of weed seeds. 


If 


will accommo 


he time to buy. ve 


onev, we 
. f 
850 worth of goods! 


f 
month; or 8100 worth o! 


nand #10 per month. tock of 
y ck scription 
; siding 
dur buue 

y floor. 
ve 


and examine the !@ 
ishing Goods of evet 
in New England. 
ht floors Elevator to eve’ + 

, NOTICE. All goods boug free 
his week will be deliver” evel 
the New England States *" 
jlroad freight depot. 


or Instalmenis 
TRINGON & Cll 
ashington St., 82/ 


BOSTON, MASS- 
& Middle Sts, Portland. 


me when the water in the ditches 


hic 


wi 
= 


' 
| ad 
is d 


Seeding do 
the } 
When there 
teed to come 
BTaSs vets a 


and it is ho 


al sale of American dairy products in 


he tops be} * 


the recent speech of Representative Grant 
of Vermont in the House, in the debate on 
And he added 
A return 


the bill to tax oleomargarine. 


that this was not all. to the pro- 


duction of honest butter would restore our 


export trade. He stated that, for the last 
five years, since false butter has usurped the 


place of the true, there has been a steady 


| decline in the annual export of American but 


ter. That which was bought and shipped for | 
genuine too often turned out to be spurious. | 
rhe result was that no dealer would risk the | 
foreign | 
markets, and the trade fell off. In 1881 the 

total amount of American dairy exports was | 


$22,636,275. 


In 1885, it was but $14,086,- 
055,—a decrease in four years of $8,548,220. 
Instead of such a showing, there should have 
been an equal cr greater increase. 

of the ex- 


ported in 1885 was not handled by American | 


And much butter which was 


leaves. 


| phur, thoroughly mix the compound, ashes 
| and all, and sift through a sieve with meshes 
lof one-eighth of an inch. 

may be made several months before it is re- 
| juired for use. 


twigs, dipped into the compound and then| 
switched right and left so as to spray the 
foliage. 

This remedy is very highly recommended. | 
It is not necessary to entirely cover the| 

Care must be taken not to get any | 
of the compound on the berries. 

4. The powder of Mr. Poudechard. This | 
powder contains the following ingredients in | 
the proportions given : 225 lbs. of air slacked 
lime ; forty-five lbs. of sulphate of copper | 
twenty lbs. sulphur (powdered); thirty Ibs. 
ashes (unleached) ; fitteen gallons of water. | 

hese ingredients are compounded as fol- | 
lows: Dissolve the sulphate copper in the | 
water; when thoroughly dissolved, pour the 
solution upon the lime, which is surrounded 
by the ashes to keep the liquor from spread- | 
ing; after twenty-four hours add the sul-| 


| 
| 


This preparation 
| 
Its application is made | 
simply by dusting it upon the foliage of the 


vines aftera heavy dew or rain with any | 


| or ten inches along the neck. 


| suspected as ours is. 


In sowing turnips of 


It is work that 


h is often in August; but some- 
8 better to wait until the cool days 
if one only knew when the dry 
would continue so late; there is 
‘anger of heavy rains in September, 
5 the ditches so full of water that it is 
Ut, if not impossible, to clean them out; 

tis always best to begin the work as soon 
ry enough, though the weather be 


wn to grass.—August is one of 
est months to seed land down to grass 
are showers enough to cause the 
up. By seeding at this time the 
good start before winter sets in, 
t injured by the sudden freezing 


spraying or dusting device ; that figured and | 
described in the Report of the Entomologist | 
for 1883 being well adapted to this — 

rhe convenience of application renders this 

powder especially well suited for use in the 

larger vineyards. 

rhe ordinary milk-kerosene emulsion 

(see report of U. S. Entomologist, 1884, p. | 
$31), with the addition of from two to five | 
per cent. of carbolic acid and the same per | 
centage of gylcerine and then diluted in 

twenty to fifty parts of water to one of the 
emulsion. Spray onthe under surface of the 
leaves by means of a cyclone nozzle of small 
aperture. rhis is known in France, wher: 

its use has been attended with satisfactory 

results, as the “Riley Process”—having first 
been proposed by Dr. C. V. Riley. 

The free applieation of the sulphate 
copper and lime appears not only to act as a 
preventive against mildew, but black rot 
\s a further protection against the 
lisease it is recommended that Poude- 
chard’s powder be scattered over the ground 
in the vineyards, especially where all the 
trimmings and fallen grapes and leaves of the 
previous year have not been removed. 


merchants, but by Canadian merchants, who 
first bought in our markets and shipped to 
Canada. Then when reshipped from Cana- 
dian ports it would go upon the European 
markets as Canadian butter, which is not yet} 5. 
But if this same but 
yerhaps a perfectly pure 


T 


' 
| be shipped from an American port or by an 
American merchant, it could be sold only 
Mr. 


Grant, and because of these fraudulent imita 


ter, article, were to 


| 
| 


ut a reduced price. In this way, said 


tions, the commerce of this great nation is 
ad 


A 


riven like a culprit to the use of an alias in 


order to make its way to recognition in for 


of 
are de. 


prived of the profits of handling this mer- 


eign markets; American merchants 


chandise in those markets; an annual outlet 


for nearly $9,000,000 worth of dairy prod- 


also. 
latter ¢ 
ucts is closed, and the business to that extent 
depressed; and as a people we are to that 
if that 
We have that} 


amount less, every year, of circulating medi-| KEEPING GRAPES FOR WINTER. 


amount poorer than we should be 


trade were not interrupted. 


os 





um; that amount less of gold and silver; 


or our foreign exchange is always in gok 


co 
4 


1 It is not generally understood that there is 
as much difference in grapes, with respect to 
But if the dairy interest is protected, and| ‘heir keeping qualities, as there is with any 
s other fruit. No one would expect to keep 
; ~| “early harvest” apples or “Bartlett” pears 
j ble entrance into foreign markets, there will | yntil Christmas, and it is just so with some 
| be brought into the United States in the next| varieties of grapes. The Concord, for in- 
| ten years at least $85,000,000 in foreign gold stan¢ e, cannot be made to keep long after it 
If oleo.| i TPE With other varieties it is different. 
There are some localities where the grand 
margarine be forced to take the proper place | old Catawba can be grown with success, and 
for it among saleable commodities, all the! where this is the case it would be difficult to 
evils springing from counterfeit butter would | find one with better keeping qualities. The 
Isabella has fair keeping qualities also. But 
: ; better than either are the Ionia and Diana. 
est but the whole vast industry of agriculture! Where either of these can be grown with 
would enter upon a new career of prosperity.| success, there is no difficulty in keeping 
And in its train would follow all the other | them until the holidays or later. The best 
mode of keeping them is to first allow them 
: _ | to wilt a little, and which is done by picking 
Counterfeit | them when fully ripe and placing the clusters 
butter is a fraud that is sapping the very | in shallow trays in an airy room; allow them 
foundations of the farmer’s success, and ob-|to remain a week or so to “cure.” This 
structing and crippling his efforts to make | “U"'8."* merely be sort of wilting, by which 
2 . | the skin becomes toughened, so that it will 

headway. It is capital that holds the mort-| not break in packing. The clusters after 
gage on the farm and at the same time oper- | being thus “cured” are placed in boxes of 
ates the oleomargarine factory ; and by de-| from three te five pounds each. In packing 
stroying the butter market and depriving the them in, the box is first turned upside down, 
: ; 4 the bottom (now the top) is removed, the 
farmer of his last resource for keeping down | jarger clusters then laid carefully in and the 
the interest on that mortgage, capital|smallar bunches packed in upon them in 
finally takes from him the farm itself and such ha ee ge a _ oe 
, , 7 | sure to replace the bottom (now the top) to 

turns him adrift to live as he can. . | its former position, when it is to be mailed 
The husbandman needs all the stimulus| down. The pressure is such that when the 
which hope can give him. If this last re-| top of the box is opened the grapes next to it 
source is taken away, he is driven by sheer | Will be found somewhat flattened, and is the 
discouragement into some other occupation. | more necessary to provent the grapes from 


: : |shaking about and brusing in the event of 
That thousands have been thus driven from | their being removed from one place to an- 


their farms there is not a doubt. They thus| other, and which can only be done after the 
crowd the avenues to labor and help to pre- | ekin has been toughened by ap curing. 
cipitate and prolong the dispute that for some reap chan a aes ee ae 
time past has been seriously carried on all | excellent condition for the hollidays. New 
over our common country. The farmer never | varieties of grapes have been recently intro- 
asked of legislation any other protection than | duced, but of their keeping qualities we have 
it, too, as al Yet learn. With the Concord and its re- 

: * * “| lated varieties the skin is too tender to ad- 
mit of them being kept long, nor does it 
seem to toughen so well under the above 
process. Still, for home use, their season 

may be considerably prolonged by placing 
: ; |the thoroughly ripened clusters in boxes, 
try for a wholesome article of consumption, | with the leaves of the vine carefully placed 
and in being protected properly that indus-|in among and beneath them.—[Baltimore 
try is sure to be of the greatest help to the | Sun. 


cause of agriculture. 


and silver. 


American dairy products are given a reputa- 


and silver, and without doubt more. 


be swept away, and not only the dairy inter- 


industries and the arts, and the best culture 
of a progressive civilization. 


He does 
producer of food which all people consume, 
and which they ought therefore to be able to 
procure in purity. 


this against fraud. 


‘ 
It is the whole commu- 


nity, in fact, that depends on the dairy indus- 


-_ ee 


APHIDES AND THECURRANT 
WORM. 


[Michigan Farmer.) 


SHALLOW CULTURE FOR LATE 
CORN. 

om Our cherry trees this season were covered 
with lice, or aphides, which covered the 
foliage, making it sticky, and causing the 
leaves to seemingly shrivel. I think som 
of the leaves had at least a teaspoonful o 
the aphides upon them, as they were fairly 
= up on each other. Knowing we should 
nave no cherries under such conditions, I 
resolved to try the kerosene emulsion, which 
|I had seen recommended in the Farmer. 
| We have a saiall force pump, and with this I 
sprayed the trees with the emulsion, and 
found it a complete remedy, sure death to 
the pests, and we have in consequence a fine 
crop of both early and late cherries. 

I have used again this season my old rem- 
edy for the currant worm, an accidental dis- 
covery ot mine which I do not remember to 
have seen mentioned in our horticultural 
journals, but which I have used with success 
|for several years past. It is simply fresh 
|chloride of lime, dusted upon the bushes 
through a perforated dish. The lime must 
be used while fresh, as it absorbs moisture so 
readily that sifting becomes impossible, unless 
used immediately upon purchasing. Not 
more than two applications are as it 
is very effectual. We prefer it to using 
hellebore, which is poisonous ; the chloride 


A correspondent of the Iowa State Regis- 
ter gives this advice : 

“During the past five years Professor 
Morrow, of the Illinois University, has been 
experimenting on a large scale with deep 
and shallow culture of corn. The visitor on 
the University farm, or on hundreds of farms 
on Grand prairie, and at many other points 
in the great corn belt, can not fail to become 
convinced that deep culture of corn after it 
attains a height of ten inches is specially in- 
jurious. Large fields of corn, cultivated from 
the start with shallow listers to the depth of 
from two to three inches, are now plainly 
superior in height and strength of plants to 
those of other large fields which have had 
the best of care with the pointed deep work- 
ing shovels of the walking and riding culti- 
vators. In the yield in picking time the su- 
periority of the shallow culture is said to be 
still more apparent. Some of our Iowa farm- 
ers have long been in the habit of using 
round-pointed shovels for late culture, but 
evidence seems to accumulate in favor of the 
idea that any kind ol a cultivator shovel dis- 
turbs the surface nitrogen feeding roots to a 
serious extent after the corn gets high.” 











the animal is thin skinned, it is well to bathe | 
the exposed places with tannin to toughen | 
the hide. I think this is better than salt | 
water for this purpose. All the mane ougit 

to be cut away that can by any possibility 
work under the collar. This may seem a| 
great deformity on the animal, and so it is; 
but it is not nearly so deforming as a sore 

shoulder. Ifa man has the constant care of 
his own horses, he may be able by braiding 

the mane, or otherwise, to preserve it all. and 

yet keep it from getting under the collar and 

chafing the skin. But if the animal is to be | 
committed to the care of hired men, it is best 
to make a clean sweep of the mane for eight 
Better cut it 
all off—roach it like a mule’s—than to allow 
it to ereate that most detestable sight, a 


j galled and bleeding shoulder, from the con- 


tact of which with the collar the horse shrinks 


| back when it is put on in the morning. 


The collar ought to be purchased or ad- 
justed to fit snugly. It is very seldom, if 
ever, that galling is produced by a collar fit- 
ting too tightly; this is caused by a loose fit 
and by the accumulation of filth. If the sup- 
ply of collars at hand does not furnish one | 
which fits well, which is too long or too broad, | 
it should be shortened by padding at the top, 
or narrowed by taking up the hames at the 
top or bottom, or both. 

The inside of the collar should be scraped 
clean with the back of a knife-blade, then 
very lightly oiled. After that it should be 
kept clean by washing, care being exercised 
not to let water penetrate the stuffing of the 
collar. It is a mistake to have much oil 
about the collar or shoulders. Bathing three 
times a day with cold water or a solution of 
tannin is much better. Perfect and constan 
cleanliness is the only safety. 

I like to have water in the field and give 
my team a small drink two or three times 
during the forenoon, and as often in the after- | 
| noon. So far from drinking ice water or the 

ldest well water, I want it to be at a tem- 


| co 
perature of about 75 degrees, and the same 
|for my horses. Then there is very little 
|danger of injury from over-drinking. A 
| horse or a man can on the hottest day drink 
| every half-hour all the tepid water he wants 
in the midst of the hardest work, and not be 
harmed by it, if he keeps right on with his 
work. It will keep up a lively perspiration, 
} and that is the sign and condition of health. 
| But let him swallow a quantity of very cold 
| well-water and then sit down and rest awhile, 
| cooling off, and the chances are strong] 
favor of injury resulting to his system. Such 
|}is my experience. Tepid or warm water is 
repugnant to the taste at first, but one can 
become accustomed to it, and there is no 
doubt that it is far safer than cold water, and 
it answers just as well every purpose for 
which water is drank. I never learned this 
lesson until I came to Florida, where. instead 
of the sparkling cold nectar from the old well 
in Ohio, we had the warm, soft water of the 
Florida sands, which our palates loathed. 
But we have got bravely uscd to it now, and 
myself and my horse drink without the least 
injury an amount which astonishes me when 
I re.aember the extreme caution I had to ex- 
ercise in Ohio.—[{Ohio Farmer. 
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THE VALUE OF STRAW. 


. a nal 
Now that farmers have harvested their | 
wheat, we would call their attention to the 


value of the straw. In every one hundred | 


pounds of straw there are from four to five | 
pounds of ash, containing potash, soda, mag- 
nesia, lime, phosphoric acid, silica, chlorine 
and sulphur, No nitrogen is found in the ash 
of straw because it has been driven off during 
the process of incineration, but when the 
straw is left to decompose there are traces of 
nitrogen as well as of carbon discovered, 
which, being absorbed from the atmosphere, 
are partially retained. Wheat straw contains 
but 40 per cent. of potash, while bean 
straw contains as much as 2.50 per cent.; 
but while bean straw is much richer in 
potash than wheat straw, the latter con- 
tains seven times as much silica, which, 
though not considered of any use as a 
fertilizer, is quite as necessary to the full 
development of the straw as potash. Barley 
straw contains a larger proportion of potash 
than oat straw, but the latter requires a 
larger quantity of soda, although these two 
minerals, potash and soda, are very closely 
allied. Corn fodder contains 1.66 per cent. 
of potash, while pea straw contains 1.07, 
showing that corn fodder requires more pot- 
ash than pea straw, and considerably less 
than that of bean straw, the latter containing 
more than double as much as that of pea 
straw. This is contrary to the general sup- 
position that peas and beans feed on the same 
matter, as shown by the fact that the amount 
of lime found in each is rather dissimilar. 
Bean straw, although excelling in potash, is 
considered as a lime crop also, but while 
containing but 1.35 per cent. of lime, pea 
straw contains 1.86 per cent., thus showing 
that while the one perfers potash the other 
prefers lime. 

Oats are supposed to be very exhaustive to 
the soil, but while the straw contains more 
potash than that of wheat, the latter exceeds 
the former in nearly all the mineral elements, 
thus showing that, except in the single case 
of potash, wheat extracts from the soil more 
of the mineral elements of fertility than oats. 

It will thus be seen that straw of any kind, 
as a fertilizer, is valuable only in the amount 
of mineral matter it possesses, and that its 
removal from the farm carries with it more 
or less of the mineral elements derived from 
the soil, and which are quite as essential to 
ate | as the organic elements it derives 
from the —— thereby impoverishing 
the land as much (or more) as do other pro- 
ducts of. more ready sale in the markets. 
Farmers should see to it that as little straw 
as possible be carried off the place—utilized 
as it may be in several ways, whether as food 
and bedding for stock, an absorbent in the 
barnyard, or spread upon the land and 

loughed under in the fall for corn the fol- 
owing spring, or on grass lands intended for 
mowing the su ing summer. By either 
of which means the improvement y Raw the 


land will pay better in the end than to 





|their own corn, and when fed in this way 


| and 


| tendency 


I know, further, that no farmer feels secure 


both Essex and Berkshire blood, and the 
prepotency of the blood of these breeds was 
shown in the fact that, in spite of the mon- 
grel and indiscriminate breeding, specimens 
could be found with all the characteristics of 
the thoroughbred. The hog of this early day 
was raised in the woods. The vast forests of 
oak and beech furnished most for his winter 
sustenance, and in years of abundance, fol 
lowed by a mild winter, hogs were often sent 
to market from the West without any corn 
feeding. Even when fattened on corn it was 
not in a cramped pen, on a board floor, but a 
drove was canal into the field to gather 


until quite fat the short period of corn feed- 
ing could not destroy their locomotive pow- 
ers or induce disease, for the hog inherited 
from along line of ancestry a constitution 
not easily impaired. 

I have written this to show that the hog 
in a state of nature was an active, muscular 
animal, omnivorous in his tastes and free 
from disease, because allowed unlimited range, 
yrovided by nature with a varied diet 
suited to his wants. Coming down to man- 
agement of swine at the present day under 
changed circumstances, and with an inherited 
to disease for many generations, 
how shall we manage our hogs to run the 
least risk and insure the greatest profit ? I be- 
lieve that, as a rule, we should fatten our pigs 
young. If by having a good breed and giv- 
ing geod care we can in nine months attain 
a profitable size—from 200 to 300 pounds— 
and make good wholesome meat, at a less 
cost than if the feeding and fattening process 
is extended over twice this period, it is the 
part of wisdom to do so. To do this there 
must be no check in the growth of the pig. 
Before it is weaned it must be taught to eat, 


The three-inch stalks produced quite a 
sensation ; but if I had said I could grow a 
cabbage that would weigh ninety-two pounds, 
it would have created more; but I believe it 
has been done, yet I can’t do it. Thirty 
pounds is a big thing for me to do; thus you 
see I am two-thirds under what others have 
done. If I could do that, I should feel I 
could raise stalks four inches in diameter, 
and produce at least seventy-five tons to the 
acre. 

In relation to taking out the ensilage, I 
have a home-made derrick, which, with the 
feed box, which is on wheels, cost less than 


$20. This is very essential, as it takes 


wondrous productions are the result of the 
labor of a society of insects so small that four 
thousand of them will only fill a quart meas- 
ure. Nor has the problem thus solved by 
the bee yet been satisfactorily expounded by 
philosophers. Its mysteries have not yet 
been fathomed. In all ages the attention of 
naturalists and mathematicans has been en- 
grossed by it. Nevertheless, the honey comb 
is still a miracle. 

Besides the saving of wax effected by the 
form of the cells, bees adopt another economi- 
cal plan suited to the same end. They com- 
pose the bottoms and sides of wax of very 
great tenuity, not thicker than a sheet of 
paper ; but as walls of this thickness at the 
entrance would be perpetually injured by the 
ingress and egress of the workers, they pru- 
dently make the margin at the opening of 





only one man to feed, and he can do it very 
quickly. With my arrangement he can get | 
up his feed and water at the same time. [| 
was made to say, if you feed cabbages late in 
the day you won't get the taste in the milk, 
while the contrary is the fact. Both cabbage 
and turnip should be fed immediately after 
milking, if you wish to have your milk free 
from taste. 

In speaking of clover, unless I could put 
some other material on top of it, I would cut 
it up after it had been slightly wilted. Speak- 
ing of the smell of rye ensilage, I am re- 
ported as saying I did not try to avoid it, 
while the contrary is true. If we happen to 
have any that has that smell, I keep clear of 
the barn, as I know of no way to get rid of it | 


but to change your clothes and perfume your 





so that weaning shall not stunt it. For the 
first six months of the pig's life it must be 
fed a varied diet calculated to produce mus- 
cular growth rather than fat. Milk, bran, 
middlings, oats and green food in variety may 
be fed in abundance, with some corn, but the 
latter should never during the growing period 
furnish the bulk of the food. For the last 
three months of the pig’s life I do not care 
how much corn you ee him, providing he | 
gets one good meal a day of some loosening | 
bulky food. Pumpkins are good, and bran | 
is excellent if slightly soured and salted so 
as to be palatable, and if mixed with milk 
and house-slops it will be still better. In ad- | 
dition to this or previous to it, I should breed 
only from mature mothers, and should allow 
my brood sows to run on pasture as much of 
the year as possible, and would never give 
them corn as an exclusive article of diet. 

I know that through all the hog-producing 
belt nine-tenths of the hogs are fed corn 
alone, with the exception of some grass and 
clover in summer. Often during the winter 
they are confined to a close pen, where it is 
impossible for them to get a mouthful of any- 
thing but corn, and the pigs, when taken 
from the mother, are put on a diet of corn. 


| 


} 


' 


in the possession of his herd, so common and 
so deadly has the cholera become. I am 
also thoroughly convinced that it is not only 
safer but also cheaper to make pork by pay- 
ing attention to sanitary rules and varyin 
the food, and I am prepared to recommen 
bran, oats and pumpkins to every swine- 
grower as both safe and cheap foods, to be 
used during the period of growth, and as 
supplementary foods during the fattening 
process, and { believe that the general adop- 
tion would greatly reduce the foes from dis- 
ease.—[ Philadelphia Press. 


SHEEP vs. COWS. 


Ordinarily sheep are considered more pro- 
fitable than cows. Much depends upon cir- 
cumstances, however, as to which will pay 
the better. Often pastures are better adapted 
to sheep than to the grazing of cows. Cows 
in a dairy should not be subjected to climb 
hills and pick up their living among the 
rocks. Such pastures are better adapted to 
sheep. The sheep delight to roam over hills 
and valleys, seeking the lower grounds in 
the daytime and going to the cooler, higher 
retreats upon the hills in the night. 

The question as to the prelinahtenest of 
sheep is changed somewhat since the extreme 
low price of wool has come about. One cow 
will eat about the same as eight sheep, 
though in rocky pastures the eight sheep 
would get a good living where the average 
cow would starve. It is a question whether 
these eight sheep with their product of wool 
and lambs would not net more money than 
the cow, deducting labor of milking and car- 
ing for the milk. A herd of twelve to fifteen 
cows will occupy one man’s time pretty fully 
in feeding and caring for them. Milk makes 
much extra work in the house, and when 
made into either butter or cheese, does not 
net a big profit after paying for the labor. 

Sheep are often troubled with scab and 
other parasites besides ticks, which affects 
their health and seriously retards their 
growth and renders the profits smaller than 
would ordinarily be the case were the ani- 
mals free from these afflictions, and all will 
concede that the profits are now small eno: 
in all manner of respects. There is a species 
of “ mites” or lice which infests sheep, caus- 
ing loss of wool in winter as well as loss of 
flesh in summer. The only means of k 
ing a flock of good sheep in 8 
to keep them free from all of ee 
which once introduced to the flock stick like 
a leach, unless special pains are taken to rid 
the animals of them. For the p of 
ridding sheep nearly if not quite of all the 
troubles caused by parasites, there is no 
better remedy than crude petroleum. It isa 
cheap substance and can be produced at 
nearly all the druggists’. The crude oil, it 
should be remembered, is a very different 
substance from the refined or kerosene oil 
used for lighting purposes. The refined oil 
will kill the parasites on animals, but is not 
so sure as the crude oil, and has the 
objection of blistering or causing the wool or 
bair to come off. 


On the contrary, the crude oil be 
plied with impunity, with no fear of harmful 








off the straw for sale.—| Baltimore Sun. 


results in any way, and is sure death to all 


hair. This may all be avoided by wilting the 
The last I had, had the smell of nice 


srown bread, and I used to even go into the 


rye. 


silo and not take on any smell. 

Now comes quite an omission. I stated 
that a little while before I had visited Mr. 
Newton of Auburn. His farm is well adapted 
to corn and rye, and he raises a large quan- 
tity of each. His method is, as I then stated, 
to cut his rye early and dry it ; then in winter 


| the 


each cell three or four times thicker than 
walls. I need not refer to the perfect 
and well known geometrical construction of 
the cells of a hive as evidence of design and 
high instinct. These cells combine the great- 
est amount of strength with the least expendi- 
ture of material and room. 

The equilateral triangle, the square and 
the hexagon, were the only three forms of 
tubular cells that would leave no interstices. 
In the first form, however, there would be a 
| lost space in each angle ; a similar disadvan- 
| tage would be found in the second, but not in 
|the third. In the exercises of engineering 
|powers demonstrative of mind or by an in- 
stinct purely Divine, the bees have adopted 
the last or hexagonal form. 

When left to act at will, bees show a re- 
markable intelligence in selecting and pre- 
paring the places in which to live and store 
their food. They never select a dead tree, 
seeming to know it is liable to fall at any 
time, and thus destroy their home, but always 
select a live tree with a hollow centre that 
has a crevice for an entrance. Lining the 
inner wall of such a tree is a pith, commonly 
called punk, which is a poor conductor of 
heat. Surrounded by this material they are 
protected against extremes of weather both 
in summer and in winter. After selecting 
their tree, which is always a good one, and 
capable of standing for along period, they 
prepare the inside by removing all loose par- 
ticles that are not too large for them to 
handle, and those that are too large they glue 





he cuts it with his steam power, as he needs | 
it, and when feeding his cows he puts in some 

of this rye first, and on top puts his corn en- | 
silage, and in this way the cows eat all up | 
clean. It was in April when I was there, | 
and at that time he had not fed his cows a 

pound of hay, and yet they looked sleek and 


well. Horses do well on rye cured in this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


way. | 


In speaking of the piece of corn I raised 
on grass land, when I weighed a piece six | 
rods square and had at the rate of forty tons 
to the acre. I meant to say that I mowed | 
off the grass, ploughed it, and put on the 
manure liberally and ground it in with a disc 
harrow. I used no fertilizer, and never have 
until this year. The corn was planted about 
the 4th of July. The land was in fine condi- 
tion and quite moist, and everything favored 
a rapid growth. No hand hoe was put upon 
this piece. By the way, this reminds me 
that I wish to say a few words on this sub- 
ject, as I still see farmers plodding away with 
the hoe. I do not beliey a man can afford 
to raise corn and hoe it by hand. If he is 
afraid of the Thomas harrow, buy a universal 
weeder, as soon as the manufacturers will 
put good ash etuff into them, so that they 
will not break. I think the principle is right, 
but they are made of poor material. They 
had better put up the price to ten dollars 
and make something that we would be satis- 
fied with, than to make the present one at 
seven. What I have said about hoeing is 
true about raking ; there are farmers who do 
not even have a horse rake. I do not believe 
a farmer should have more than one hand 
rake on his farm, and that should not be a 
bull rake. Ido not believe in raking after 
the cart while loading, excepting toward the 
close, and that with a horse rake. In this 
way you can save much labor, as it will take 
but a few minutes to rake it with a horse, 
and you can trot him if time presses and your 
scattering are light. All otherkinds of busi- 
ness are continually putting in improved 
kinds of machinery. Factories cannot afford 
to run their old machines, and certainly no 
farmer can afford to do his work by hand. 
At this day the farmer who adopts the best 
machinery, puts in his silos, will grow rich ; 
while all others will grow poor unless they 
have money at interest, and that does not 
amount to much these days. 

In closing I wish to say one word about 
the $5,000. It stands thus: If twenty-five 
acres will keep forty head of cattle, what will 
150 acres keep? This can be figured by the 
simple rule of three, if all are not acquainted 
with fractions. I did not intend to be under- 
stood that their whole sustenance should 
come from this farm, but I would feed shorts 
and cottonseed meal as I do at present, and 
as all good farmers do. When they speak 
of keeping so many head, they mean that the 
farm supplies the coarser materials for that 
number, not including the grain. While I 
still think I could keep that number, I do not 
believe it would be the most profitable way 
to run such a farm. 

I should not want over seventy-five cows: 
as it would necessitate keeping too much 
help to do the milking. All good farmers 
should raise choice stock, and I would have 
enough of them to make up near an even 
hundred. But how about the $5,000? Well, 





parasites,— (Me.) Journal, 


if I can make $2,000 from my farm with twenty 


| 


solid with propolis, which is a product of 
various resinous buds. They also stop all 
crevices, except the main entrance, with the 
same substance, thus making the interior 
firm and warm. The tree, now, is in such 
condition that they can attach their comb to 
the interior and store it with honey. 

What seems to be intelligence is also shown 


the market price would be worth $3,280. 
Yet for the direct use of agriculture all this 
immense quantity of food is useless. 
“In respect of the total quantity of com- 
bined nitrogen which reaches the soil through 
the descending rains, various data are given. 
A mean of the various determinations which 
have been made show about twelve kg. per | ae ak Ta : 
hectare, or ten pounds per acre. On the | Tops there are generally indications of suc- 
other hand, the mean quantity of combined | cess. 
nitrogen removed by various crops is fifty kg. | tail. 
yer hectare, or fourty-four pounds per acre. | 
Tn any case, therefore, the quantity of nitro- 
gen removed by the aa is at least four plain of this season. Hay will be better than last 
times as great as that which is received in | year or for three or four previous years; it 
the ordinary processes of nature from the | of the staple f the county, yet there is 
air. It is no wonder, then, that the yield of | complaint among the farmers that sowed corn is 
new fields which receive no manure rapidly | 0 ™u b of a drain on the manures and robe the 
. , - “yer * | meadow of what should go back to it to enrich it. 
declines until the quantity of nitrogen re-| ‘phe peculiarity of the crop is that it varies in 
moved bears some approximation to that/| different towns. In the mountain towns of New 
received trom the air and supplied by chem- | Ashford and Windsor, and even Peru, the grass 
ical changes in the organic matter in the soil. | is apparently killed with last winter's frosts, w rod 
Perhaps it may be as well here to say a word et rag = sess, Paw came heavy and e * 
: ’ . n quality correspondingly good. The intervale and 
concerning a popular notion to the effect that | jower meadows of the valley towns, like Pittsfield 
certain plants, like clover and peas, have aj and Lee and others, give a very heavy yield, with 
happy faculty of collecting nitrogen and | occasional exceptions, and it is estimated that in 


| trees are fickle; there was a generally profuse 
| blossoming, and in many spots the yield of 
| fruit will be as large as last year, but in 
| others the early fruit has fallen and the crop 


| 
| will be only an average one. Berries are and 
| 


will be quite plentiful, and for the minor 


The reports are here presented in de- 


Berkshire County. 
The Berkshire husbandman has little to com 


is one 


crops of 


thus enriching the svil. Popular notions are | 
often just, sometimes true and always influ- | 
ential. But, unfortunately, even a popular 
notion cannot make money out of nothing, 
nor convert a single particle of the great 
mass of ambient nitrogen into plant food. 
What, then, is the secret of the “enriching 
process” of a crop of clover? Certainly it 
does not feed on the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. It cannot get from the air any greater 
supply of nitrogen food than is brought to 
it by the rain fall; hence its large per cent. 
of nitrogen must come from the stores of 
this substance already in the soil. In short, 
the growing crop of clover cannot add an 
atom to the mineral food supply in the soil, 
and of the nitrogen supply it can only add 
what the chance of the season brings it from 
above in a combined form. If the spring be 
filled with thunder storms, much; if dry and 
free of electrical disturbances, little. The 
most, therefore, that such a crop can do is to 
render more available the stores already pres- 
ent. This it certainly does, but without 
adding anything except the ten pounds of 
combined nitrogen from the air to the general 
fertility.” 


SAVING GRASS SEED. 


Correspondence Ohio Farmer 
Where grass seed of any kind is to be 
saved on a large scale, of course the best 
way is to run the hay through the thresher 
or huller, as the case may be, then feed out the 


| 











in the way they ventilate their homes, and at 
the same time reduce the temperature when 
it becomes too warm tor the wax of which 
the comb is made. It has been determined 
that wax possesses the greatest tension at a 
temperature of 100 degs. Fah., and_at this 
temperature, witha range not exceeding two 
degrees, bees keep the interior of their hives, 
by devices of their own. In a hot sultry day 


| there may be seen successive lines of bees 


|taking up their position at the mouth of a 
hive, joining the tips of their wings and 
working the fans thus formed for ten minutes 
lor more, and then retiring, in order that the 
| second line may come to the front and repeat 
the process ; and these are followed by the 
other lines in succession. 

Observation has also established the fact 
that when a hive has been removed from the 
locality with which its inhabitants have be- 
come familiar, they, upon the next day, before 
leaving for their usual labors, fly around the 
hive in every direction, as if to observe the 
surrounding objects, and obtain a general ac- 
quaintance with their new neighborhood. 
They then go to their work, and after getting 
their load of sweets from the flowers, a simi- 
lar circling and manceuvering are noticed, as 
if to get the right direction back to their 
home. This fact shows traces of intelligence 
rather than those of instinct, inasmuch as the 
recognition of their home depends not on 
any character merely connected with the hive 
itself, but from its relation to surrounding 
objects. 

n the hive, each bee has his individual 
work to perform, and, as such, it is always 
accomplished, and hence we must infer that 
a willingness of spirit accompanies the labor. 
No intrusion upon their rights or home is al- 
lowed, though Sone never act except upon the 
defensive. The close observer is filled with 
wonder at the traits indicative of reason and 
intelligence, seeming to approach almost to 
the grade of human faculties. 

What lessons may be drawn from their 
study—lessons of patience, of industry, of 
forbearance, of economy and care for the 
future. One has only to go to these ap- 
parently insignificant objects of nature, to find 
displayed in them a very high degree of per- 
fection. 

“Creatures that by a willing nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled ktngdom.” 

With silent voices they speak to man and 
direct his thoughts to a higher plane of life. 


THE WHEAT-HEAD ARMY WORM. 

There has of late years appeared, first in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and later in 
Kansas and Missouri, says Prof. Riley, an 

sect in many respects like the true army 
worm, but which has shown a peculiar ten- 
dency to feed upon the heads of wheat and 
other small grains. When newly hatched, 
this differs from the true army worm by its 
black head and later by having five instead 
of seven pale lines, and six instead of eight 
dark ones. The habit of feeding upon the 
grain becomes fixed only when the worms 
are half-grown, as before that they attack 
the leaves, grass, etc. Several parasitic in- 
sects diminish its numbers, and it has been 
suggested that the worms could be greatly 
diminished by setting traps to attract the 
moths by means of lights to poisoned sweet 
liquids. 


tw” Farmers at Freeport, Ill., state that 
the pepiece are being destroyed bya b 
black bug that is even more dangerous an 
destructive than the common striped bug. 
They are about a quarter of an inch long, 
and have done considerable damage - 


of oes, as well as that of oats, w 
be small in consequence of the drouth, 





hay to stock for whatever it may be worth. 
But where the farmer wishes to save a lit- 
tle for his own use, there are various ways 
of doing it, though it is a question with me 
whether it is really worth while to bother 
with grass seed in a smal! way, with the pos- 
sible exception of clover seed, when they can 
be and are grown in a wholesale way and 
sold at the stores at a reasonable figure. For 
the American seedsmen have not yet arrived 
at that pitch of ingenious depravity reported 
of the European dealers, which adulterates 
seeds with ground flint, weed seeds labori 
ously gathered for that purpose, etc. 
With bluegrass or June grass the farmer 
may either cut it tolerably high with a cradle 
and bind it in sheaves, to be afterward 
bleached and beaten out, or he may cut it 
close with the mowing machine, store the 
whole crop away for hay, and through the 
winter thresh out the seed in small quanti- 
ties at a time as it is thrown down on the 
barn floor to be fed out. 1 should fol!ow the 
latter course for two reasons ; the best time 
tor the sowing of these seeds is in early 
spring, in connection with or directly follow- 
ing clover seed ; second, if managed in this 
way the seed stalks may be utilized as feed. 
The seed stalks of these two grasses, even 


most farmers would believe, especially where 
they are retained with the foliage. 

I never saved any June grass seed, nor 
knew anybody to do it; but I have known a 
very thrifty farmer to get a good stand of it 
in the following way: He bought hay of his 
neighbors, contracting with them to let it 
get fully ripe, then he fed it to sheep on the 
snow where he wished the seeding done. 
Enough seed was scattered over the ground 
to do the work well. 
use a less wasteful method, by beating the 
seed out on the barn floor and giving the hay 
to sheep in hay boxes. And I should pur- 
sue the same course with bluegrass seed, and 
sow it in the chaff without making any at- 
tempt at cleaning. 

The editor requests me also to give some 
hints about red-top grass seed. In this sec- 
tion (Southeastern Ohio) red top is no longer 
generally considered a desirable grass to eul- 
tivate, because it will not hold its own against 
other grasses, especially the Ohio blue. The 
farmers formerly were not obliged to save 
any seed of it; it came in everywhere on 
uplands voluntarily. To save the seed of it 
in a small way I should pursue the same 
course as above pointed out for June and blue- 
grass. ‘ 

As to orchard grass, the seed stalks of it 
are so thoroughly worthless for feed after 
they have been allowed to ripen that I 
should make no attempt to save them after 
securing the seed. ‘They reach up tall and 
nearly bare of leaves, offering a fair sweep 
to the cradle. I should cut when fully ripe, 
bind in small bundles, shock it in such 
fashion as to allow it to catch all the rain, 
let it stand until well bleached—the length 
of time depending on the weather, for care 
must be taken that it shall not begin to 
sprout and rot—then haul it in on the barn 
floor, unbind and dry it, and thresh it out 
with a flail. With the appliances for clean- 
ing which are at the command of the ordi- 
nary farmer, it would not, be worth while to 
attempt to clean it. I would sow it in the 

aff. 
ay let me say, the above hints have 
no reference to the saving of seed on a large 
scale for commercial purposes. And, further- 
more, I should certainly, even for the 
smallest quantity, buy all these seeds rather 
than attempt to save them. I used to tinker 
a great deal with timothy seed, but I came 
to the conclusion that on the cheap lands of 
the West they could underbid me. 

STEPHEN POWERS. 





jand straw. 


when thoroughly ripe, make better hay than | 


But I should prefer to | 


Pittsfield the crop as a whole hasn't been sur- 
passed in some years. The upland meadows are 
feeling the effects of the recent dry spell, and in 
| many instances the weeds have come in like the 
| daisy and have killed out some pieces or injured 
them badly. There is still a good deal of hay to 
cut and it is also reported that while in many 
places the crop is a little light, the quality is also 
improved so that it will make up a good deal in that 
regard. One Williamstown man has cut twenty- 
eight tons of good hay from seven acres this year, 
and says it can be done in more meadows if proper 
care is taken and manure put back on the land. 
Oats are more than a good crop, both straw and 
kernel. The agricultural committees of the socie- 
ties now out viewing, report good prospects, and 
cutting will begin very soon. In the uplands and 
the mountain towns there is a good report as to the 
oat crop. Several have been noticed in 
northern Berkshire where the grain was beginning 
to lodge from the weight of the berry. Potatoes 
with the rains of last week got a good deal of en- 
couragement, and farmers endured the delay in 
the haying for the good the rain gave the pota- 
toes, Which had begun to show a little the effect of 
the dry spell. Less trouble has been experienced 
with bugs than in former years, and as a whole 
the potato crop now indicates a bountiful yield, 
with little rotting or other drawback. 
tye also is very heavy, and some pieces cut are 
exceedingly gratifying as to the yield of grain 
here have heen some towns where 
rye suffered winter-killing to some extent, but 
there have been few years where the prospect has 
been so good as this. Wheat also comes in fairly, 
though many pieces have not done so well 
formerly. The crop harvested already as a 
whole more than an average vield, and one com 
mittee report that they have found several pieces 
which have been more than up to former years’ 
standard of excellence Barley also promises 
well, and there is more than the ordinary amount 
of it sowed the past season. What there is is re- 
ported very favorably upon, and some farmers 
think it a safe and reliable crop for yearly sowing. 
Corn was a little risky early, but the warm weath- 
er of afew weeks gave it a wonderful start, and it 
promises fairly well in Berkshire, though not ex- 
traordinary, excepting in particular cases. One 
rides through towns where the corn crop is quite 
indiff.rent, and in the next town it is quite flatter- 
ing in appearance. Farmers say that they will 
have about the usual quanity of yield in most 
cases, and vet it is not so enthusiastically spoken 
as the other crops. A good many 
pieces of upland corn, even in the higher towns, 
were quite promising, and the reverse could be 
said of some in the valley As a whole, 
corn will be fully up to former years, and there is 
little prospect of any serious drawback now in 
that respect. Millet is raised moderately, mainly 
for silos, and sowed corn is pretty generally grown 
in that connection, and also as fodder with other 
roots and grass. Millet is a fairly guod crop, and 
roots are doing well this season. So the outlook 
for fall crops is quite encouraging, and the yield 
promises to be bountiful all through Berkshire. 
ack of manure or peculiar soils affect certain 
crops as usual, and these are sometimes taken as 
an index of the rest of a town, but as a whole the 
Berkshire farmers have quite as much to encour- 
age and as little to discourage the present season 
as in any for a long time; hay especially may be 
set down as heavy, taking the length and breadth 
of the county, where the winter has not killed out 
the roots and where the dry weather has not 
added to the winter’s damage. All through south- 
}ern Berkshire, except in Mount Washington, the 
hay crop is from twenty-five to fifty _ cent. 
greater than last year. New hay sells for 810 a 
ton at Great Barrington. Extraordinary yields of 
| rye are promised in that section because it did not 
| winter kill. Sandisfield, the banner potato town, 
| promises well, but Shffield’s onions are not up to 
the farmers’ expectations. Something may be 
gleaned from these entries for premiums offered 
by the Housatonic Agricultural Society: Rye, 57 
entries comprising 159 acres ; 


pieces 


signs of 


ans 


of some of 


towns. 


grass, 26 entries and 
92 acres; oats, 110 entries or 294 acres, an excel- 
lent outlook for oats; bariey, 2 entries ; vegetable 
| gardens, 10; flower gardens, 10; best managed 
farm of 40 acres and less than 100 acres, 8 entries ; 
over 100 acres, 16 entries. 


| 


Franklin County. 


In most of the towns of Franklin county the 
hay crop has been above the average in yield 
and has been cured and housed in splendid con- 
| dition. In some towns the crop was rather light 
| owing tothe drouth. The oat crop will also be 
| a little light, but the yield will not be materially 
decreased. Potatoes were suffering badly, but 
the rains of last week will greatly improve the 
chances for a good crop. ‘Tobacco is looking un- 
usually well in the vicinity of the shire town. 
The acreage will be less than in past years, but 
those who have fields of the ‘“‘ weed” are be- 
stowing more than the usual care upon the ‘86 
crop. Rye is being harvested in good condition. 
The corn crop is looking well where it got a good 
start, and there is increased acreage. In Sunder- 
land the market g-rdeners suffered from the rava- 
ges of the cut-worm and the grub played havoc 
with the onions, but those left are doing well. 
Some Sunderland farmers found the hay crop 
only an average. A number of tobacco growers 
have this year fallen from the ranks and the few 
that continue have struggied with cut-worms 
which have used some pieces pretty hard, and 
there was no wet weather for more than two 
weeks in which to reset. The growing plants are 
looking quite well, but not very forward. In 
tobacco-growing Whately the weed is looking 
well, fully an average. The acreage is less by 
one quarter, however, than last year. Apples 
will yield possibly enough for home supply, but 
not very fair. The hot, dry weather injured the 
small fruits, strawberries and raspberries. Hay 
was never put into the barn in better shape than 
this season. Corn is uneven; much of it was 
planted twice for the reason that the seed wasn’t 

,0d, and in other cases the wire-worms worked 

ly, so the stand is not perfect. It is noticed 
that where commercial fertilizers were used the 
wire-worms worked worst. Bernardston’s oats 
and potatoes suffered by the drouth. Eastward 
the story is the same. Wendell, New Salem and 
Shutesbury report light hay cone and one cor- 
respondent says: ‘* In fact, the hill towns Ww 
less and less of everything every year.” on- 
tague sends gilded accounts of all crops but early 
potatoes, ped the farmers are turning to ensilage 
rapidly. Orange has hay enough and to spare, 
but corn and potatoes are backward. The potato- 
bug disappeared only to give place to the cut- 
worm. arwick’s apple yield is in doubt. The 
hilly district of western [ranklin, with its oases 
of farms, sends word that the harvests are 
promising. we the standard commodity, was 
secured well. In Coleraine the grass is 
nearly one-fifth greater than last year, and the 


| 


| 
| 
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t dealers’ statements as true. And 
as true that these statements are not always relia- 
ble. Their clerks or themselves, in many even 
first class houses, have for a few years past, in 
some Instances persistently, even after presenta. 
tion of ita Injustice to consumer and manufac- 
turer and others, now and then, P 


IT 18 A FACT that consumers DO}: 
if ite quite 


their customers an tmifatim of ), 
| TRACT as the same articic. Ov 
tmifahon as Bay AL to POND 
Others again hx upthe PRICE 
ment to take the tu:pure, pernicious injurious, 
cheap and dangerous article. This goes on where, 
when questioned, the AMPLEST acknow - 
ment fs made that the customer seeks @ 
on the good reputation of 


POND'S EXTRACT. 


We do not presume to arraign bat 
do wish our customers to understand that when 
they want POND'’s EXTRACT they should 
insist upon having it and nothing else 

We ourselves go to the Dr ists for prescrip. 
tions, and relying upon their ekilisnd experience 
in this particular pay the highest prices willingly, 
as we woukl any other profession— Physictan, Sur- 
geon, Lawyer, &c.. & But we would not allow 
even our most trusted draggsit to sell us an article 
simply because he recommended it to us as being 
AS GOOD OR THE SAME AS the one we 
want. So we sy to our ol. customers and those 
who want to try our article for the firs time, 
“Do likewise.” 

Ask for PONDS EXTR ACT. and while you 
have confidence in your rugglsts for presert 
tions, Know that he CANNOT Ml AKE OND's 
EATRACT ood CANNOT find a substitute for 
it, and cannot make you bel eve that anything imi. 
tating POND's EXTRACT, in bottle or in bulk, 

willanswWer your purpose, and remember > ‘ss 

EA TRAC * is the same « herever ad 
see Chat you get ft in the OLD, OLD STYLE 
me ver ¢ - snged, of Dotth witu name blown in the 
glass, IM6 on the t tne osed 7 7] 
with our Lellow lumphics, seats 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNSURNS, DIAR- 
RECA, STINGS, SORE THROAT, EYES, 
FEET, INFLAMMATIONS AND HEMOR- 
RNAGES OP ALU NINDS. Sold everywhere. 
Used Internally and Eternally. Prix ese. $1, $1.75 
PON D'S EXTRACT (© 0., 76 6th Ave., New tork. 
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HIO Improved CHESTER HOGS 
Not subjecttocholera. TR88eold 
Largest shipment of 


“Rp 
end fOr description of this fa- 
mous bree@ Also fowls. 
The L. B. Silver Co., 
Neveland, O., y. 
If the above breed are not liable to cholera the import 
ance cannet be overestimated and should be inv: 
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BUSINESS! BUSINESS !! 


at once, soliciting orders for Nursery Stock, with 


Salary to Start on, Besides Expenses: 
No experience needed Apply at once, stating 
previous oecupation, age, and name references. 
Ss. FT. CANNON & CO,, Angusta, Maine. 
jy3l i 


AGRICUTURAL SOCIETY'S 
FAIR 


toston October 5 to 8, 1886, inclusive, 

close September 6, excepting classes 6 

and Vegetables,and Fruits, and Flowers. 
ies of Premium List, address 


I 
BAY STATE AGRHR'L SOCIETY, 
ly3-tt Worcester, Mass. 


100 HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 


n AMERICA. 

g the largest butter 

and milk records yet mace , the Texelaar, Mid- 

would, Walter Scott, Mercedes, Alexander, 

Netherland, Keyes 6th and Promoter fami- 
lies. Send for Catalogue 


HOUCHTON FARM, 
PUTNEY, (Windham Co.,) VERMONT. 


ediw 


lect substitute for Mother's 

in Cholera tnfantum 

digested food for Dys=- 

ptics, Consumptives, Convalescents. 
Perfect nutrient in al! Wasting Disoases 
Requires no « oO 300 he Care 


season, although not much is said about it at 
the seaside hotels. 


—It was one year ago that our buildings 


General Grant. 

—The Bradley Fertilizer works in this city, 
located on the South Bay, were totally des- 
troyed by fire one evening last week, causing a 
brilliant illumination for miles around. 

—His wife says that Secretary Manning’s 
health is improving so rapidly that he will 
probably be able to resume his official duties 
when he returns to the Treasury Department 
in October. 

—The “first families” of Virginia can be 
found nowhere in such purity and antiquity as 
| in Stafford County, until recently the home of 
| Governor Fitz Hugh Lee. 





—A French weaver named Quenel has been 

jemployed for seventy years in a manufactory 

at Rozieres, near Amiens, and the French Min- 

| ister of Commerce and Industry has awarded 

| him a silver medal, such as he distributes from 
| time to time as recompenses. 


| —Evangelist Pierson, accompanied by his 
| wife and a number of other Christian workers, 
| started one day last week from this city for 
| Old Orchard in his spacious gospel carriage 
| which contains a cabinet organ, writing desk, 
| easy chair, seats for a score of people, and a 
| portable platform for speaking. A cornet solo- 
ist is included in the party. On the front of 
the carriage is inscribed the word “Go.” The 
| plan is to hold religious services in the various 
| cities and towns through which the carriage 
—They are called Rangeley Lakes after a 
Mr. Rangeley who came from Philadelphia into 
| the wilderness and settled there. He is repu- 
ted to have been quite a wealthy English 
squire, and the present system of navigation 
and lumber portage seems to have originated 
|in his fertile brain. He created mills, built 
}one road over Saddleback at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars, and extended other great 
projects. Boston and New York people fre- 
| quent the Rangeley region more than any 
| others. 

—A special train left Boston last week, car- 
rying Boston G. A. R. representatives to the 
encampment at San Francisco. 
| —The Newport, R.1., Directory contains 

7585 names, an increase of 202 since last year. 

—Our fishermen are righteously indignant 
| at the language ot the Halifax Herald, which 

the Gloucester fishermen are distributing in the 
| form of handbills, printed in red ink,—“But 
fishing vessels of Gloucester and thereabouts, 

| owned as they are by pirates and manned by 
thieves, we neither love nor respect, and against 
them believe in inforcing any and every law in 
our power.” 

—A Mr. Van Tassel has recently built a 
balloon in San Francisco, having a capacity 
of 150,000 cubic feet of gas, in which he in- 
tends to undertake a journey across the con- 
tinent. It is the largest balloon in the world. 
The cost of the balloon is $6000, and hydrogen 
gas will be used for inflation. 

—In crossing the Atlantic, a ship has first 
to go down hill, then to cross a valley, and 
finally to climb another hill. The calculation 
is made by a French geologist that in mid- 
ocean the surface may be more than half a 
mile below the level it would have if the 
continents exerted no attraction. 

—The maximum grade on the Mt. Wash- 

|ington Railway is estimated at 330 and 375 
feet to the thousand, being the steepest rail- 
with a central-toothed rail, and the 
steepest of any kind in the world cxcept the 


| way 


cable road up the cone of Mt. Vesuvius, 

which has the extraordinary inclination of 

630 feet to the thousand. 
—It estimated that 


is there are some 


—Bluefish are reported unusually scarce this 


were all draped in mourning for the death of 


CARRIAGES. 


We have wow in stock a large variety of second, 
hand Carriages, which we have taken in exchange 
for new ones. They are all in good condition, some 
of them having been run but very little. They are 
all desirable patterns, and we shall offer them at ex- 
tremely low prices. These Carriages may be seen at 
our branch Warerooms, 13 Green Street. 

We have on exhibition at our Warerooms, 118 
and 120 Sudbury Street, a fine assortmeut of 
new Carriages for Spring and Summer use. We 
cordially invite the public to examine our stock. 


8. A. STEWART & CO. 
For Sale, 


we BOOMER AND BOSCHERT 
CIDER OR WINE PRESSES, with 
platforms complete. Will be sold at abargain. Ad- 
dress, A. 5. WELMENSON & CO., 
180 to 188 Washi m street, 
jly31-3t m, Mans, 





WILL BUY a second-hand Horse 
e 0 Power and one of Daniels’ Ensilage 
Cutters Fill cut twenty tons od day. Apply to 
ss. N. THOMPSON, Southboro’, Mas. 
jly31-1t 








A BARE CHANCE 


For Young Men. 


ME MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL. 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its dis 
Righty Free Scholarships, which wi 
given to worthy young men who can pass the en- 
trance examination. It affords a thorough English 
education, and a = training in Chemistry, t- 
any, Natural History, Agriculture, Engineering, 
Military, and other sciences, fitting young mento en- 
ter business or to study the professions, or to become 
larmers or good teachers. Fur turther partic. 
ulars address President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, 
Mass jy24 


10 Per Cent. Investment 


THE MASS, REAL ESTATE CO, 


Chartered to operate in Business 
Blecks and Commercial Real Estate. 
Mas Earned 10 1-2 per cent. Net upen 
ite Capital Invested te the Present 
Time. 

TPVHIS Company now owns the Advertiser Build 
ing, Washington Street, Boston, and Bertram 
Building, near Boston Post Office, and other prop 
erties amounting to over Half a Million Dollars. 
Lieut. Gov. Ames, Mayor Wm, 8. Green of Fall 
River and others are the officers of the Company. 
Send for Prospectus of Company, with full partic 
ulars. GEO. LEONARD, Agent, Room 54, 246 
Washington St., Boston. jy 10-4t 


be 





LATEST IMPROVED 
Horse Power 





Machines 


The most satisfactory machines in th 
market for 


Threshing and Cleaning Grais 


RECOGNITION OF ART IN AMERICA, 


Amateurship in America has ‘been the 
prop of many French painters, without earn- 
ing their gratitude ; legislation by Congress 
a year or so ago gave them a better reason 
for their openly-expressed contempt than 
they once had. America’s ready purse has 
kept some from starving, and raised others 
to a position which princes rightly envy. 
America has also greatness: Barye, the 
sculptor, Jean-Francois Millet, were better 
understood and better treated by Americans 
than by their own countrymen, Go to Paris 
to-day and ask for Monticelli. It will be a 
very well-informed artist who can tell you 
who he is. There are two Monticellis, one a 
Lombard who paints genre pictures, nowise 
different from the ordinary atrocity of mod- 
ern Italy; and the other a an of 
Marseilles, who is probably 2 
colorist alive. A riotous early life, great 
reserve, complete vihiooee ae the we 
and present incapacity to equal every work— 
when Diaz lived and was c with keep- 
ing this eccentric painter concealed in order 
to profit by his work and counsel—make the 
precognition of Monticelli - the men of the 
day nearly impossible. was he re- 
cognized? In America. Where are his best 
pictures? In America. By some occult 
means he inherited the palette which ee 
so early from the hand of Marilbat ; without 
any known excursions into the true Orient, 
he seems to have found in Provence the 
glowing and deeply harmonious colors of the 
best old Oriental rugs and carpets. This, to 
be sure, conveys but faint praise to some 
minds who ask that a definite story shall be 
told in every picture, and who use the term 
“decorative” as a slur. Such will find little 
to admire in Monticelli. The Bacchanalian 


| 
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NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS — 


THE DANIEL’S 


ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


Warranted to excel all others in Strength, Durabil- 
ity and Rapidity of work. 


Cray’s Horse Powers, | 
Ha ing Tools of every description | 


Lever Hay Cutters, Cider Mills, 
Wine Presses, Cranberry Rakes. 
Grain Cradles, Ice Cream Freezers, 
Mungarian, Millet, Spinach 
and Turnip Seed. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 South Market Streets. 


W, BOSTON, MASS 
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Boston, July 27, 1886. 


the Destruction, by fire, of our smaller Works at Boston, 
,om the 22d inst., will mot at all interrupt our business. We 
shall be enabled to fill all orders 
more extensive Works at North Weymouth, Mass. 


promptly trom our much 




















scene here produced—a vision of a dance in 
that Italian garden to which the pleasure- 
loving Florentines who told the stories of 
the Dementia withdrew—is not by any | 
means the important point in the original. | 
The groups are at first indistinet; only grad- 
ually do they announce themselves to the 
brooding eye ; slowly they resolve into three 
separate rings of dancers, and one great | 
cluster of quiet spectators before 
the ruined temple on the left. In Monticelli | 
it is the wonderful color that attracts, a color | 
composed of an apparently haphazard but | 
really deeply felt intermi of cream- 
whites, lemons, subdued blues and reds. 
Early Italian pictures often show this heap- 
ing up of incident, this ta -like min- 


} 





It is a senuous tumult of colors | 
that rise from the ample gowns and flowing | 


“Stover Windmill 


or the season of 1886. 


B°ADLEY FERTILIZER CO. — 


SPECIAL NOTICE!! 








In order to increase the demand for the 


OLD, RELIABLE 


In the New England States, we have decided to offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Parties who are intendin 


to purchase, and especially those 


located in places 


where none of cur mills have yet been erected, wil find it to their advantage to write or call upon us, as 


gling of low colors, and this high finish in| ¥* *T* Prepared to name 
the faces. 


cloaks of devil-may-care dancers, as they | any mechanic can perform the work. 
RY Mitt IS WARRANTED. 


Send, for particulars, to 


HENRY W. PEABODY & C0,, 


Sole New England Agents, 
.@9 Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston.3z 


pace along ecstatic, or fling their limbs in a| 
sudden burst to the thrumming of a Pro-| 
|vencal Mephisto seated on the left. No| 
|painter like Monticelli for startling and | 
really grieving honest orderly souls, who | 
wish to take their fine arts serenely, with 
| cireumspection, with instant grasp of all the | 
| painter meant. To enjoy Monticelli best it 
| is well to have his picture at the foot of one’s 
| bed, and open the eyes on it during the white | 
| first hours of morning, when the spirit is | 
| still half in dreamland, and the zeuring 
depth and subtlety of his color-valves have | 
| a chance to penetrate before the hard con- | 
| ventionalities of wide-awake day draw the | 
| blinds upon the senses and open the doors to | 
|reason. Monticelli at his best, as when he | 


|who are at once wide enough and bold 
enough to appreciate extremes in the arts. 
| And to say that is to say a great deal.— | 
(Charles de Kay, in Magazine of Art, for 
August. 


CIDER. 

It is not generally known to what extent | 
this great industry has grown within the past 
ten years. The belt of laud upon which ti) 
apple shows itself at least once in two years in | 
a prolific manner is not over 100 miles wide | 
and not 1,000 miles long, and reaches from | 
New England to Michigan, in some cases keep- | 
ing close to the great lakes. | 

Of course there are apples sonth and west of | 
this, and some years in great abundance, but | 


when we consider that perhaps the county of | 
Niagara, of New York State, last vear furnished 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


Fail directions are furnished to purchasers for erecting the tower and placing 


tne mill in position, and 





ECLIPSE 


WINDMILL, $30, 


| painted this, is a workman for poets and for And upward. The Mill which has been awarded more prizcs than any other; now within reach of all, 
| amateurs who will not give a fig for rules— | ¥'t P*ices greatly reduced. 


All Mills Put Up by us Warranted for Three Years. 


EXosc andi W ater Fipe a Spccialty. 


Address, tor Circular, 
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L. MH. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Send for BAUGH’S 
PHOSPHATE Lsisisz 
ACTIVE AND PERMANENT 


BAUGH & SONS, 


eow 


ANIMAL BONE MANURE: 
som PHILADELPHIA, PA * 


Manvuractursrs, 





ISLAND STOCK FARM. 


The h 


andsome Percheron Stallion 


MAJOR DOME 


4345 (110) will 


time of service 


make the season for $15, payable at 
. This stallion, black in colo 


Servant girls are even scarcer in Dakota 


} 
| 


| 


WOMEN IN DAKOTA. 


than with us. A woman who is competent 
to take charge of the farmhouse, at which on 
all the large farms the hands live, at least 
during the summer, gets about $5 per week. 
Her helper gets from $2 50 to $3 50. Or- 
dinary girls, with the average knowledge of 


THE ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER, 


FOR WHICH WE ARE 


NEW ENGLAYD AGENTS, 


Will do double the work of any other Cutter of Equal Size. 
THE Le ADING CurTER. 


Send for complete Illustrated Pamphtiet. 


AMERICUS Cl 


DER MILLS, 


= 





JUNIOR, MEDIUM AND SENIOR SIZES. 


Do not fail to examine and get our prices before buying any other 


It will pay you. 


We carry the Finest Stock in New England of 


MEAT CHOPPERS, FRUIT PRESSES, 


HAY CUTTERS, WOOD SAWS, SAW BUCKS, 
GRAIN CRADLES, CRANBERRY RAKES, 


And all varieties of FALL GOODS, 


THE HITCHCOCK POTATO DICCER 


We consider superios 30 aj! oteers. 


A few “* MONARCHS” on hand also. 
It is not yet too late tor bargains in Ice Cream Freezers, loe Chippers, Rubber Hose, Lawn Sprinklers, & 


Examine Chandler’s Ice-Cutting Machine. 


Price $3.00. No Chilled Bands, 


Does charming work. 





PARKER & WOOD, 
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Old Reliable Seed Store 


49 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 





These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will pvsitively cure 


or relieve all manner of disease. 
box of pills. Find out 
about them, and you 
will always be thank- 
ful. One pill a dose. 
Parsons'Pills contain 
nothing harmful, are 
easy to take, and 
cause no inconven- 


The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a 


ience. 

do more to purify the 
bloodand cure chron 
ic ill health than $5 
worth of any other 
remedy yet discov- 
ered. If people could 
be made to realize 


One box will 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 
without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 
the information is very valuable. I. S, JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THEE WEST 


Odorless Vapor Oil Stove. 


physical condition of the sur 


in connection 


Make New Rich Blood! 


OUR DISTANCE FROM THE SUN. 


Edinburgh Re 


The grand views of magnituck 


ew 
wh 


with the consideratior 


are 


f course, all dependent 


and Sawing Wood- 


Acknowledged by ail competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market 
regarding easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
and durability Send tor 4S-page Pamphies 


up mm ti 


its distance 


| twenty abandoned vessels drifting about the 
| Atlantic Ocean, and it has been suggested 
| that a United States steamer be assigned to 
cruise in search of them, with the end that 
these dangers to navigation be removed. 


: - “ooking ¢ other household accomplish- 
more apples than the whole State of Illinois. | 16} hands, was foaled in 483and bred by M 4 cooking ae . 4 A a -— oe ‘ = 
we can form some appreciation of the fact | of St. Quentin, France. He is wety large, ments, get about > La wee , t _ rather tl \ a ae ; 

° . 2 > » re » i aitec t fine tion, aly > . s t Te oY 1e solar sphere has the apparent siz¢ 
that in the main the apple belt of land is narrow a hay rire y tight & edt : tine action, | lonely life for such girls out there, but they 1 I Pl : 
and that the northwestern counties of New y have, as a rule, good homes, the kindest | foot ball held 108 feet away, it must, th 
civing full description and terms, FIRER. York monopolize the claim of Laving the apple treatment and a much better chance of mak- Mo be about 860,000 miles acro 

Address | orchards of the land. by Favori.) ing a good marriage than girls in the East. $60,000, or 9 
A W GRAY’S SONS | It will also surprise many to know that|MADERE 1386 by Briliiant (710), by Brilliant 1900 | There is something almost stern in the} 2 Fs - = familiar form, the rationale 
. : a? : (756) ‘oee 7 : y Vieux-Chaslin (713), : so 4 2 jets P . } ] ts! I 
' ' ' there is one cider manufacturer in the city of} (758), by Coco 11 @14); he by loneliness which pervades these distant and | ; which the idea of its mag 
os Y 712), by Mignon (715), by Jean-Le-Blance | 7. na yh. fs : One Burner, $3.00. With Oven that will o 
ATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURER: | Rochester whose capacity is 1,200 barrels of | 7 cas enennen of the Arab Stallion illimitable prairies. If this is the impression | se quired. Miss Clerke relat 
> | cider per day; that is, that they can grind and| GaLtiro.t, that stood at government stable Pin| jn summer, what must it be in winter, when charmingly the hist« of t) 
MADDLETOWN sPRines, wr, (OO! age 0 Ag } gr Joong =. (ee panes 41... ’ , , : 
, ° . ride - x (near Belleme) in the year 1820 ee pages l4 sal aean ace mae a 1 save be devoted by scient 
sg On Exhibition ond fer sale by (.B gg ay eines as Bad and 89 of Percheron Stud Book of France, Vol. I soune we ” . -y™ ~ the —_ are a aie " , 
, 7 Som | opps. 8c 4 s shipped sw O the | RusTiquE 5, dl f MAJor Dome, was by Fav-| entirely confined to the house and the men rRaCt accurac 
| enough to saw into slabs for mantels and table | Taempson & Co ,71 Clinton 8t., Bester | gr ny : So much the pains } 


- AD IUM. FLEXI B LE | lanstt | East, South and West, some of it is retained! ori, belonging to M. Fardouet of Nogent-le-Rotrou, oun oe attempt to dis anything Steen then —_ | sh 7 
the matter because of the 
| 

ot turned 


6 aad aes p of Eure-et-Loi : 
|} and refined,and some put away for vinegar | | department — ee attend to the stock? But every house of} ‘nisdevice consists in converting water into vapor ia: eeaieabiiahie the anit 
. . 
| | Gladstone. 
} 


exam | . T C ; MAJoRn Dome is recorded with pedigree : : } 
| stoc k. To se — — ot — a the Stud Book of France and America any size contains a more or less extensive and passing it through the flame hy means of an as tot . 
: 4 ; wd ibr i . 8 ok ic s plac aro . emplov in m 
| gress must have been made in t machinery library, and if one happen to have a book in bestos packing which is placed around the oil wick | to be employe 
The Best in the Market, for 
ried down | 
,| MANUFACTURERS, | 


| over the old way by hand with the long lever, BUCKT HORN mind to write, then ie the time. There are ltube. It may not be known by many of our readers | gations to the prc idity of The 
. ’ f . a 
placed 


as to 
and perhaps no concern has contributed Pye : : that water is composed of two gases, one of which f the earth's sphere is necessa- 
= : - | good big tires in which to burn up the book 
| 2197, bay horse, 15j hands high, foaled May 1, 1879, 
the « 


oking r Book 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., B Mass 
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that have been made of 
Boston, 
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Butter, Cheese, &« 


cite wee" | HARD WOOD ASHES 


ie AS A FERTILIZHER. 


200 wie 


and low rates of 


By Madere 1356. 
lst dam Rustique 4856 





.000,000 mile 
ads of Dry Unleached and Leached 
for sale in car loads at low prices 
freight. Delivered at any railroad 
, Middle or Southern States. 
JAMES HARTNESS, 
Detroit, Mich, 


—On Grand River, in Utah, has been dis- | 
covered a deposit of blood agate, resembling | 
Scotch bloodstone. The deposit covers a ter- 
ritory three miles square. 


by Coco 
Say 


. fre (739 
\ station in the Ea 


Address 
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bake two pies or two loaves of Bread. 
Stove in Cut, $12.00. 


ry 


Pruttand Vegetables The stones are large 


. > . n this fundamental 
These Stoves are Entirely Different from any Bowtie . 
ie. sat - g entre 
yn 


tops. | 














in full in 
— “The Freeman's Journal” of Dubjin pro- 
poses that the people of Ireland collect a fund 
by shilling subscriptions to erect a statue on 


} | College Green, in the city of Dublin, to Mr,} 
| 


uw of eggs was kept 

erature since th space 
ed all the way | semi-diameter 
fifty-five degrees 


As I entered the court room two stalwart 
jailers were roughly bringing in a prisoner 
—An old cavalry man says the infantry ser- accused of the crime of piracy. Around the 
neck of the prisoner was an iron collar, 


stronon al 


. is highly inflammable, and the other is the great 
so largely to this end as the Boomer & Bos- ‘eexagr . é in a sur- 
: | bred by Gen. m. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky.,| after getting it written. 


supporter of combustion. The action of intense | rily the fundamental unit 
The wives of some of the great farmers | 


| chert Press Company, of Syracuse, whose man- heat liberates these gases, and as they come in con-| veys; and any error 
| here are very fine women. Brought up in ele- 


ufacture began in a small way fourteen years 
| ago, but has reac hed a maximum of business 


letermination is 
owned by Edward Hale. Buckthorn is withont ex 
ception one of the truest made and most bloodlike 
sons of the Hero of Thorndale ever sired, and, when 


tact in the flame greatly assist the combustion. The | 


- multiplied ir ways in all further 
asbestos packing holds the water at a point where nultiplied in ” 


vice in the volunteer army made us a nation | 
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“taste,” especially 
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e per cent. more dl! 
taste | 
hot water 
treated will 
time” 

the end o 
not so 
better 
own cellar 
ous treatment, 

s they were 
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GROWING PICKLES 


, when well 


1) 


profitable 


y be made to suc. 


matures, and is 
f June, that being 


int them, although 
Ido well as late as 
lf 
e same spring, the 
p about four or | 
y as possible, and re- | 
and rolled just before | 
ground for which, it 
ws five feet apart each 
vel plough and crossed | 
1 shovelful of 
pped at each intersec- | 
comes the most par- | 
n making the hills at 
the 
rporate the manure 
merely making the 
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not to suce eed 


Ken u 


or 80 
N ‘ 


where manure 


is 


oroughly mixing 
it is in the hottest 
\ls should be made 
in they are intended to 
mnt, ¢ hop off sev- 
p with the hoe. This 

t earth in which to plant 
x use the forefinger and 
1, and stick eight or 

so dee p over the flat 
ng up with a little fine 
le by the finger and 
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s very dry the plants 
earan four or five 
thereafter show the 
ey should be thinned out 
each hill, and a little fine 
th left standing. The 

cultivated every week 
rfere with the work, which 
five weeks. The land will 

mellow condition, and free of 
t six weeks from the time of 

“Early Cluster” variety the 
y begin, Some prefer the “long 
imber for pickling, but pickling 
nts prefer the “Early Cluster,” 
erience of pickle raisers generally 
ister will yield double the quan- 
) bearing sooner and are easier 
It begins hearing by the time the 

ird long, and when planted five 
ch way will never cover the 
ompletely, like the long green, as 
exceedingly difficult to gather 
1cumbers without injury to the 


in 
or a 


et 
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& cucumbers for pickling is quite an 
_Dusiness in the New England States, 


ndred and seventy-five acres annua!ly 


Se 


[i The ho 
1 by 
‘Mong the 


ection of 


nec 
‘ 

‘armers, 
LOLe 


»and the result ¢ 
Short of disastrous, j 
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near Boston having as many as 


‘ted to the purpose, from forty to 
to the acre being the general 


p crop of central New York is 
‘insects, and there is lamentation 
It is the curse of that 
"Country that they depend on hops 

rh failure is little 


rg BUILDERS, and 


FARMERS’ USE 


Covers more surface and wears better than any other 


brand in the market. Send for Color Card to 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO., 


10 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 


and Rhode Island. 
24 Custom House St-, Providence, R.I. 
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SAM!CABOT 
LBY STREE?r 
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Klectric Belt Free 


ntroduce it and obtain agents we wil for the next 

«ty days wive away, free of charge,in each county 

C. 8. @ limited number of our Gjerman 

Electro Galvanic Suspensory Belts, Price 35; 

a positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility 

Varicocele, Emissions, [Impotency &c. $500.00 Reward 

paidif every Belt we manufacture does not generate 

awenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY. P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRESIANS, 
150 7 


HEAD. 


HEAD otf RECORDED ANIMALS, all ages 
and both sexes, for sale. 82 head just re 
leased from quarantine. These are the first choice 
ot last «pring’s calves, from forty-five of the best 
herds of Milch Cows in North Holland. All are 
from sires and dams recorded in Netherland Herd 
book 
Have a fine lot of home-bred BULLSt hat will be 
fit for service in the coming season, at reascnable 
prices. 


Lake View Farm, 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


W. A. RUSSELL. Proprietor, 
J. C. POOR, Manager. jangtt 


| QUINCY MUTUAL 
‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January |, 1882, $440,183.00, Sur 
|pluse over re-‘nsurance $2333.500.74. Gain in 
‘ash Fund the past year, $25,535.79. Gain in 
Cash Surplus the past year, $18,996.26. Amount 
at risk, $25.500,944. Total Liabilities, $186,. 
373.26. All losses paid in full. Dividends paid 
n every expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 
*r cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all others. 

None but the sater classes of property written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, es.and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


NO. 27 STATE STRESS? 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 
dec2by 


DOCS, CANARIES, 
Amada all Pet Birda, 
Docrorep sY JACOB GRAVES, 
24 Union St., Boston. Mana. 








Office hours from 10 A.M.to 3P.M. Medicines 


of all kinds for sale. Nothing like Graves’ Egg-Pro 


| ducing Food and Roup. Pills for Fowls; prevents 
2 52t 


| and cures sickness. may2: 


PUSS 





er, or send us, express 
be 
Tus Wurrm ux ‘e'baske bee. Co., 
mays l4t 


Mass 


| of good walkers, and our cavalry service ought | 


eo , ; ; > ) . * 3° 
to have made us a nation of good riders, but | by the chain and the other was aiding 


for some reason it did not. 


—There are at present in the St. Louis jail 


four murderers who were sentenced to be 


hanged four years ago. One who was very prisoner with | 


which an iron chain was attached. One of 
the jailers was dragging the prisoner along | 

him | 
by pushing and kicking. The accused was | 
taken before the Mandarin’s deek, made to 
prostrate himself on the floor and the trial 
commenced. ‘The accusation charging the | 
yiracy was read and then the | 


| recently sentenced, and now an inmate of the | Mandarin asked him through the interpreters | 


| . 
:| iP. HW. DOWNES, Agent for Connecticut | same jail, feels greatly encouraged. 


—The nnmber of Americans jin London thi, 
season is set down at four thousand. 

—The health officer of Savannah reports the 
death rate among th white population of that 
city as but 12.19 per thousand, while the rate 
among the colored people is 122.94, or more 
than ten times as great. 

—The law in New Jersey punishes illicit ap- 
ple-jack distilling by the confiscation not only 
of the still and all the whiskey found on the 

| premises, but the entire farm of the distiller as 
well. 

—In London, visiting the slums is believed 
to be about the jolliest and most fetching dis- 

| sipation known to the fashionable world. No 
well regulated member of society can afford to 
miss a slumming party during the season. 

—Mr. Parnell has assured Mr. Gladston® 
that he will not resort to obstruction in Par- 
liament unless the Tories attempt coercion in 
Ireland. A complete understanding appears 
to exist between them. 

—Salisbury’s new ministry is prefty certain 
to have a hot time of it before it has been in 
power many weeks. 

—Col. Carroll D. Wright expresses the be- 
lief that, notwithstanding labor difficulties, 
the era of strikes is on the wane, and that little 
further trouble need be anticipated from them 
for some years to come. 





—A contemporary remarks that the fact un 

| doubtedly is that not a quarter of one per cent, 
| of the foreigners who have been naturalized in 

| the last fifty years have ever read the Consti- 

| tution which they are so ready to swear to 
| support. 

—Thr singing beach at Manchester, Mass., 
gives out a sound when walked upon, or even 
when stirred by a stick. Superintendents of 
the life-saving service say that samples of the 
| singing sand are to be found in twenty-six 
different places on our coast. The singing of 
the Manchester beach can be heard for a fifth 
of a mile, Investigation shows that it always 

| occurs between the limits of high and low tide. 

| When wet, the sand does not emit sounds. 


~ Hal's English Foot 


—PoR— 


Horses, Cattle and Poultry 


UNEQUALLED FOR ITS 
Purity and Excellence 


By any similar preparation in the country. A de 
ines licious and health-giving condiment. 


Read the following testimonial from 
HON. GEORGE B. LORING, 


Pres. New England a Society, Hall’s 
English Food Co., 17 Batterymarch street, Boston, 
ass. 





DEAR Sir: 

I have fed the Hall's 
Cattle according to t 
my Cattl 
e 


ish Food for Horses and 
ne ‘direct 


condition of the animals and 
energy for their work. I can y recommend it. 
Yours truly, no. B. Lorine. 





and receive free, a cost! 


t ry 4 


in thisworld. Fortunes await t 


ac satbcs 


GENTS COIN MONEW WHO SELL DR 
Chase’s Family Physician and Receipt 
and Improved Edition. 
month. Price ee For 
CHASE PUBLISHING 
feb20 42t 


© workers absolute 


+» Toledo, Ohio. 





Send six cents for postage, 
box 


ot goods which will help all, 
e ¢ pd sex, to more money 
&' 


than anything else 


Terms mailed tree. Tux & Co., Augusta, 
b2t 


Sent C. O. D. at the following prices: 
25-B Bag, 100 Feeds. 
on“ 20 « 
100-B 400 


HALL’S ENGLISH FOOD CoO., 


17 Batterymarch St., 


. BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. 


a@ Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
Jly3162t 
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to confess the charge. This the prisoner 
refused to do, claiming that he was innocent. 
This seemed to anger the Mandarin, and he 
instructed the lictors to strike the prisoner 
with their leather thongs. This they did, 
striking him a number of times on the face 
with a leather strap two inches wide and a 
foot in length, This failing to bring the de- 
sired answer, the Mandarin then ordered the 
jailers to prepare a torture. An instrument 
of torture resembling a common bench was 
then brought in and placed in position on end. 
From the upper legs of the bench dangled 
four stout cords, and near the top of the | 
plank forming the seat was acloth band 
about two inches in width and attached to a 
winch at the back of the board. ‘The pris- 
oner viewed these preparations with a dogged 
and sullen look. The lictor then seized the 
prisoner and forced him to kneel with his 
back against this frame and quickly fastened 
a cord to each of the large toes of the foot, 
and bending back the arms fastened the 
other twe cords to his thumbs. The cords 
were now tightened until the prisoner’s knees 
were raised clear of the floor. The band 
was then placed around the forehead and 
tightened with a few turns of the winch. 
The position of the body naturally threw its 
weight forward and made the pressure on the 
forehead fearful. 

As the cords and bands tightened and the 
weight of the body was thrown on them the 
victim began to show evidences of extreme 
pain. His breath came heavy and labored, 
and a deep groan csnssiansliy escaped his 
- - In this position he hung for a couple 
of minutes and was then again asked by the 
Mandarin if he was guilty of the charge of 
piracy. He refused to confess. The perspi- 
ration was starting out all over his body, the 
cords were beginning to cut into the flesh 
and the muscles were becoming knotted. 
The Mandarin gave an impatient order to 
the lictors and the winch was given a couple 
of turns, tightening the bands around the 
forehead until the prisoner’s eyes seemed 
to start from their sockets, and the flesh on 
each side of the band was puffed and dis- 
colored. Again he was asked to confess and 
again refused. Another turn of the winch 
was ordered. The eyes of the suffering man 
had now rolled back until only the whites 
were visible ; the muscles of his face began 
to twitch and knot, and froth was collecting 
around his lips. His groans and writhings 
were horrible. It seemed as if human senses 
could stand no more. A few more turns of 
the winch and the band would crush in the 
skull. The muscles of the arms and legs 
stood out rigid and knotted from the weight 
of the body. Once more he was asked to 
confess. This time he hesitated and then 
shrieked out that he would confess anything 
they desired if they would but take him 
from this horrible rack. This they did, 
much in the same manner as a stevedore 
handles sacks of grain. They untied the 
cords and loosened the band, allowing the 
prisoner to fall in a heap on the floor. The 
tortured man’s face had lost the semblance 
of a human being. Distorted by the pain 
and agony endured, with set, staring eyes 
and open mouth, it presented a grinning, un- 
natural, hideous object. The arms and limbs 
were rigid and cramped, all muscular power 
seeming to have left them, and the perspira- 
tion was rolling from his body in streams. 
The doctors, now hastily throwing a cloth on 
his face to hide its hideous grinnings, roughly 
straightened his limbs and set him up 
against the rack from which he had just 
been released. His toes and thumbs were 
bleeding from the cuts made by the cords, 
and the band had left a deep red mark 
around his forehead. The oalkaing of the 
man was horrible and his groans sent a chill 
through my blood. After the man had re- 
covered so as to be able to talk he was again 

rostrated before the Mandarin and his con- 
ession, as desired, read to him. To this he 
readily assented. The iron collar was again 
fastened around his neck and the jailers led 
him out in much the same manner that the 





brought him in.—(San Francisco Chronicle. 


the country. 
This sort of progress has stimulated the} 


the apple is no longer allowed to drop and rot 
upon the ground. It has been said by some 


one that he would prefer as a remunera- | put what he has speaks volumes for hiin 


tive investment the apple crop of New 
York State to the orange crop of Florida. | 
Whether this is true or not, the pro-| 
mercial importance, and we are glad to 
record it in view of the fact that the South 
and the great West as well as Europe must be 
supphed principally from this narrow belt. 


ROOTS IN THE MILK RATION. 


Carrots make better-flavored milk and but- 
ter, and rather more of them, than mangels, 
when equal weights are fed. Mangels are 
notorious for making thin and low-flavored, 
but not unwholesome, milk, like that from 
the brewers’ grains. They havea food value 
as compared with carrots as 7 to 9, but man- 
gels are raised with less labor and will pro- 
duce about 50 pee cent. more weight to the 
acre than carrots, about 600 bushels of carrots 
and 900 of mangels being the usual crop for 
an acre of good ground, if good care be taken 
of them. As measured hy analysis, 5 1-2 
pounds of carrots, or 7{pounds of mangels, 
would have a value equivalent to 1 pound of 
oats. Owing to the quicker and more com- 
plete digestion and greater efficiency of 
green food than dry, something less than the 
weights above named, perhaps a pound less 
of each, would be as valuable as a pound of 
oats. 

As a quart of oats weighs a pound, about 
18 pounds of carrots. or 28 pounds of man- 
gels. would be a fair exchange for4 quarts of 
oats. In substituting roots for oats it should 
be remembered that they differ so mnch in 
composition that one cannot fill the place of 
the other. Oats alone make an excellent 
milk-producing food, being well balanced as 
to flesh-forming and heat-producing matters, 
while roots are very much lacking in flesh- 
forming material. Something that will make 
more flesh than roots should be fed with 
them. Wheat bran and middlings would 
— them very much, or an even weight of 
early-cut clover hay, or on# ‘ighth of their 
weight of linseed, cottonseed or pea meal. 
When fresh (not fermented) brewers’ grains 
are fed with roots in equal weights each 
serves to correct the defects of the other, and 
the two make a much better milk than either 
would alone.—[{Professor L. B. Arnold, 


IMPROVING POULTRY. 


A correspondent of the Farm Journal rec- 
ommends the following as a good method of 
improving the poultry on the farm with no 
great cutlay: “In the first place give the 
hens decent treatment; furnish them with 
comfortable quarters; give them plenty to 
eat of a kind and variety they like ; give 
them clean water to drink, and as much 
broken oyster shells as they will eat. In the 
second place cut out all the old, frost-bitten, 
undersized, ill-shaped ones, fatten and sell 
them for what they will bring, reducing the 
flock to about thirty of the best hens. ‘Then 
_ off — scrub cocks on the place and 

uy two cocks of Langshan, P| 
Rock or Houdan breeds. Do this right 
now so that the broods when they come wi 
be ew of the new ki Raise as 
many of these as you can, beginning as soo 
as the hens will R hg Take as 4 i 
the broods as you can, and ki 
breed cockerels as fast as they 
enough for broilers. Cuil out 
lets, too, as soon as they 
show what they will be 

weed carefully and industrious! 

mas. Now dispose of the 
and get new ones of the same or a different 
onl, and repeat the process for another 
year, and the increased 

present will be one h 

you wish to increase still 

= birds introduce some Brahma or Cochin 

infuse their blood into the 

until the desired standard 
is all very simple and 
thought and ex; 








to | that classes it with the leading industries of | his breeding is considered, no horse in any State 


represents a better line of tried Pe rformers on the 
i I 


trotting turf than he. 
> has proven himself to be a speed 
planting of omhards and the care of trees, and | grandsire, Thorndale, had the great 
| and Daisy Dale, both below 2.20. 

|} meeds but little praise, as it shows itself 


Buck 


crosses. 


La., at the Wo 


for $5000. Bu 


’ roadster class for Stallions. 
duct of the apple has grown into a com- | payable at time of service 


By 


ist dam Pearl 
2d dam Midway 
| HERO OF THORNDALE 549, by 
dam Nervine by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10 
sister to Volunteer and Sentinel 
Patriot by Youn 


mare. Hero 
and Fairy Gi 
THORNDALE 


305 
dam Dolly (dam of Onward, 


His sire, Hero of Thorndale, 
nang 2 his 

dwin Thorne 
The Clay blood 
in all 
thorn has done but litti¢ in the stud, 
His first 


| colt, a yearling, took first premium at New Orleans, 


rid’s Fair in 1885, and was sold there 
ckthorn won second in gentleman's 


His terms will be $25, 


PEDIGREF. 
ero of Thorndale 549. 


by Cassius M 22 
by Boston 


by 


Clay, Jr., 


Ist 
own 
; 2d dam Lady 

Patriot; 3d dam Lewis Hulse 
‘horndale sired Alice Tyler, 2.30, 
204 at three years old 

Alexander's Abdallah 


rhorndale 305; 


of 
ft, 2. 
15; Ist 


2.254, and Director, 


2.174), by Mambrino Chief 11, sire of Lady Thorne, 


2.18 


Thornda! 


» sired Edwin Thorne, 2.26}; Daisy 


Dale, 2.19}; and May Thorne, 2.24) 


Cassius M. CLAY, JR. 


Abdallah 1. 


; Harry 


brino 


22 by C. M. Clay 18; dam by 
Cassius M. Clay, Jr. sired Durango, 
Clay, 2.233; and sired the dame of 
2.284; Happy Thought, 2.224; Mam 
4; and Mambrino Diamond, 2.30 


> 
C. M. CLAy 18 by Henry Clay 8, dam Jersey Kate, 


sired Geo, M. Patchen, 2.234, 


2.30. 


my 

Henry Ci 
(pacer), 
2 


A 
sire 


; and dams of Capt. Smith, 2.29; 
.25; and the great George Wilkes, 2.22. 
K's HAMBLETONIAN 10 by 


2.274; Clay, 2 
Ryspy 


the Charles Kent mare by 
; George Wilkes, 2.22; 


Gould, 2.21} 


and sire of dam of 


8 by Andrew Jackson 


+, dam Surry 
~d Black Douglass, 2.3 


0 Jericho, 
Carrie C., 


Abdallah 1, dam 
Bellfounder, sired Jay 
Dexter, 2.17}; 


and forty others below 2.30 and the greatest grand 


sire ever foal 


ed. 


Horses and ponies of all classes for sale. 


Address, 
jly3-tf 


‘or full particulars send for catalogue. 
BYRON G. KIMBALL, 
Bradford, Mass. 





LaBastie GLAss. 


cre 


seh 


By ordinary handling or 
from heat and cold. 


10 years of practical use have demonstrated fully 
that one La Bastte chimney wil! last as long c* 
12 to 15 of any other kind, and the annoyance 
of being compelled to send for a new chimney every 
few days is obviated. 


The La Bastie Toughened Glass 


Chimnevs bear the above TRADE MARK. Beware 
of imitations. Insist upon your dealer supplying 


you with 


The La Bastie Chimney. 
Trade Supplied by all Jobbers. 


mvys 
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MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


A reliable treatise on Ner 
vous Debility, Vital Fluid 
Escapes, Impotency, Sexu- 
al Diseases, etc. llustra- 
ted with colored engrav- 
ings, 112 pages. 

rice, 25 cents by mail 
to any address, from the 
author, 


DR. ©. J. LEWIS, 


129 Friendship St., Providence, BR. I. 
apr3-52t 





A b - i LS ny | 
ofthe meeting of b 
n last M. ° 

Send 50 cents fora 


augs-tt 


Wanted, 
town to seli the “ Raising and 
of Poultry,” a phonographic re- 
ers and experts held in 


n oF, to 

UPHAM & Co., 
Publishers, 
soston, Mass, 


me 
CUPPLES, 





Chester White, Berkshire and 

Poland China Pigs, Fine Set- 

ter Dogs, Scotch Collies, Fox 

Hounds and Beagles, Shee 

and Poultry, bred and for 

by W. Grnpons & Co., West 
Co., Pa. Send = for Cireular 


| 


P | power in either sex, speedily and permanently 


gant Eastern homes, carefully educated and 
accustomed to good society, it must seem like 
an utterly different world when they come to 
live out here upon the prairies. Some of 
these women take up their new lives bravely. 
They mingle freely with the wives of the 
poor farmers, endeavor to teach the German 
and Norwegian women how to manage their 
comfortless homes and how to care for their 
strong and often very handsome children, 
and are altogether like angels of mercy and 
light. There are others who seem to try in | 
every way to hamper the growth of the coun- 

try in a social way. They complain bitterly | 
of the “stupid loneliness” into which they 

have been plunged, in such a way as to make 

ove feel like exclaiming, “ Pray, did you ex- 

pect to find a Chestnut street to shop on, and 

a Walnut street to call upon you, out here | 
in unsettled Dakota?” They shut themselves 

up with their German and French books and 

their harps and pianos, and remark that they 

are, at least, resolved not to lose their own | 
culture, “even if they are thrown amongst | 
barbarians!” One can not help wondering 

what ideas of duty and of generosity must 

exist in the mind of a woman as selfish 
this. 

In the early days of one of the little vil- 
lages along the Manitoba Railroad, and when 
there were only a station-house, elevator and 
one or two dwellings there, the child of a 
farmer a mile or so from the station 
taken ill and died. There was no minister 
within twenty miles or more, and the little 
one was about to be buried like a dog, when 
a good woman, who had come to the “fu- 
neral,” said to the ten or twelve friends who 
were present: “ Neighbors, I can’t have this. | 
I ain’t no parson, but I can read. Here’s a| 
Testament, and I reckon 1 can offer prayer. | 
‘ Tain’t decent to bury this pretty little thing 

!” She read a comforting chapter and 


as 


was 


so! 
offered a prayer, rude and ungrammatical, 
no doubt, but with more heart in it than 
many an ordained minister’s, and since then 
no one has been buried there without some 
sort of religious service. 

A man has come to this little village and 
set up a saloon. It has been there only a| 
year, and they are still in hopes that they 
may drive it out. Qh, the terror that settles 
upon the women’s hearts when the saloon 
comes! I had never realized it as when I saw 
this isolated little village. One old farmer, a| 
bachelor, who had lived by himself on his 
“ claim,” and who had it nearly paid for 
when the saloon came, fell under the spell 
of the horrible tyrant, and now he lies in a 
drunken stupor most of the time. This 
spring he has even neglected to put in his 
crop, and his ground has grown up to mus- 
tard—a common weed out here—his cow has 
long since gone for drink, and his horse has 
been saved from starvation only by the 
kindness of the neighbors. “Thank heaven,” 
say the women, “ that old Dow has no wife 
or children to suffer from his disgraceful 
conduct.” 

But there is no such luck about the case 
of Mr. X. X. when sober was a bright and 
capable business man. He kept the village 
store, and had a wife and two chi'dren, both 
boys. Last week he died. For four weeks 
previous he had been “on a spree.” “He 
would come home at night,” says his wife, 
“and tumble into the barn. He would lie 
out there in the hay, where it was, oh! so 
old. ‘Boys,’ I said, ‘go out and get your 
father in. He will freeze out there.’ ‘Let 
him freeze,’ the boys would say, and all my 
erying and pleading could not move them; 
ghey hate him for the disgrace he has brought 
on us. But after dark, many a night, I 
would slip downstairs with my shoes in my 
hands and bring him in and cover him up. 
Poor fellow! he didn’t used to do so. Hav- 
ing the saloon come and seeing the drink so 
handy, he couldn’t seem to stand it.” 

“ Seeing the drink so handy.” It may be 
as wise ones tell us, that prohibition would 
not “work” in our cities, but, at any rate, let 
us use all our efforts to bring about a condi- 
tion in which “drink” shall not be so “handy.” 

In our cities there are scores of cases like 
X.’s every day, but they are hidden by the 
mass of population. In these little towns 
every such case is shown in bas relief as it 
were, and makes a lasting impression. 

—7—__—_—_ 





Ee Nervous debility, premature decline ot 


cured. Large book, 10 cents in stamps. World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, 663 Main 





HIRE’S IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


the heat generated decomposes the water and turns consideration 0 e planetary 


it to vapor, which is consumed in the blaze, 
sifying the heat and causing a grat saving in oil, be 
sides making a pure flame, free from odor or smoke. | 
WEST SOMERVILLE, MAss, June 5, 

WEST'S ODORLESS VAPOR OIL STOVE Co, 

Gents j 
stove, and since that time have used exclusively 
your Oderless Vapor Oil Stove ail the year rouad. 
I do my work in less time, with much greater ease, 
and with less than half the expense of running a 
coal stove. Could not be induced to part with it, 
especially for ironing. lI run the stove all night for 
heating water for washing. I never had a blaze in 
crease or smoke when I have left it over night 
can run one blaze without odor 

Mrs. M.S. West, 53 Day St. 

Call at 162 Lincoln Street and see them be 

fore purchasing any other. 
Cc. &. WEST, Patentee and Agent. 
mays tf 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


(REGISTERED: H.H. B 


BULL HEItrER 
ALVES, from Imported Stock, selected 
by SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, for sale, 
Prices reasonable. 


WARREN A. HOWARD. 


1885, 


7 
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BELMONT STOCK FARM, 


BROCKTON. MASS. 13t 


jez6 


Packages 25 cts Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, 

sparkling and wholesome beverage. Sold by all 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, C 

E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, 
mays 16t 


( 
Pa,! 


WEAK, UNDEVELOPED PARTS 


Of the body enlarged and strengthened Simple, unfailing 
selftreatment Fullexplanation, references, Ac , sentseanled 
free. ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


apri7 


A REMARKABLE CURE.’ 


MANSFIELD, Mass., Oct. 1885, 

Dr. A. P. LionTHiLi—Dear Sir 
lect my calling at your office on the 28th of Septem 

ber’ to get your treatment of the asthma, a disease | 
with which my wife had been severely afflicted for a 
long time, suffering the weariness, depression ot! 


| 
You may recol | 


ing and difficult respiration. As night approached 
her sufferings generally increased, until I offen 


paroxysms. 
commence taking your remedies at noon. It very 
has not bad one of those paroxysms that had gener 
ally been so distressing to her. We appreciate it as 
a wonderful success. 
Very truly yonrs. 
WM. BOYD. 


Price $3.00 a Bottle. 
Will be sent to any address on receipt of price. 
Dr. Lighthill, as for the past 30 years, continues to 
devote fis attention to the cure of Catarrh, 
May Fever, Deafness.and Dis- 
the Respiratory Organs and 
System. 


Mours from 8 until 12 daily. 
Office and Residence 


115 BOYLSTON STREET, 


TON, MASS. 





RARE CHANCE 
FOR POULTRY RAISING 


EIN TOLLAND, CONN. 

HE undersigned has buildings and accommoda 

tions in every way fora large business in this 
line. Any young mnn of business capacity, with 
taste and experience, will find a good opportunity 
for making money in poultry raising. 
CHARLES UNDERWOOD, 
jy24 4t Tolland, Conan. 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
— FOR — 
SOUTH 
ND 


MW YOR WEST. 


xpress train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. B 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6:30 P. M 
Tickets and 8 dat C 
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an W cor. State, and at Boston & 
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Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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REPTILES IN MEXICO. 
As Eden had its s« wen, so all 


can paradises are infested by a tl 


Mexi 


aan 


these 
ousand 
gerous creeping and craw ling creatures, writes 
a correspondent How often } 
I sighed for suits of battle 
delightful day in 
and an evening of n 
great hall of the 
the solitude of our and ended 
with the dawning! The fact of bein 
to shake « orpions out of the 
we dare to ensconce ourselves within them, to 
chase centipedes and from under 
the pillows, and to search the mattresses for 
serpents, lizards, and not 
condusive to peaceful slumbers ; ‘tired 
when 
up the 
bedposts and spinning downward from the 
wall are betore 
Especially in the lowlands of the tierra « 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
agine your sensations, gentle 
awakening in the morning, to 
fluttering in the breeze upon your window- 
lattice or stretched along the floor like a shin- 
ing ribbon, the cast-off skin of a cobra 
some other objectionable snake which had been 
making its toilet in your vicinity 
over night; or to have 
broken in upon by something plumping down 
from the wall upon your pillow, perhaps barely 
missing your nose, which proves upon investi 
gation to be a nest of scorpions with their 
tuils twisted together, or a nice fat tarantula, 
whose hairy legs, if spread out, would measure 
several inches “from tip to tip.” And what- 
ever the alarm, upon no account must you 
jump out of bed without first striking a light 
and looking carefully where you step and what 
you touch. 
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your dreams rudely 


te’The woman and the pet dog are once 
more to the front. This year’s woman and 
dog were travelling on 7” of the warm days 
on a North-shore train. The woman had been 
caressing the pup, and the pup had been dab- 
bing the powder off of the woman’s face to 
the disgust of the fellow prisoners in a warm 
car on a warm day. Enter to them the wel- 
come ice-water boy. The woman had one of 
the first chances at the solitary glass that 
accompanied the boy. She drank copiously, 
then calmly filled the glass and held it to her 
dog. ‘Tableau for a moment, while the uni- 
versal nose of the car tipped itself upward 
with rage, then the ice-water boy calmly flung 
the glass from the whabowenf besten Home 
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The day but not the bride is come, 
As in her blossom-time ; 

But golden lights sustain the home 
She cherished in her prime. 


May we not call upon the band? 
May we not ask the priest? 
Our golden wedding is at hand, 
And we shall hold a feast. 


But where is he in snow- white stole 
Who the old service read, 

That made us one in heart and soul? 
Long, long has he been dead. 


he bridesmaids clad in silken fold 
Who waited on the bride, 

Where are they now? Their tale is told: 
Long, long ago they died. 


we groomsman, chosen friend, 
5 the w ell- beloved ? 

n. alas! is at an end; 
von was he removed. 


‘« the bride, ah! such a bride 
every JOY foretells! 
e her walking by my side, 
e wedding bells. 
e now That we should say 
lid not live to know 
passed her silver wedding-day, 
inv years ago! 
snd for your mother’s sake, 
ig vain it were to weep, 
e silent feast partake, 
lden wedding keep. 


wdon Hake, 


mas G in Magazine of Art, 





Ladies’ Department. 
FOUND---NOT SOUGHT. 


y \ Al PATTERSON GREGORY. 


Laddey 


well as its smooth surface; heavy waves 
danced darkly now, and the oy 
picture looked like in lower 
world. All hurried to get in the boats. — 

«JI will not ride in small boat again, 
for the world,” cried Bertha, pushing her sis- 
ters thoughtlessly aside. 

« What shall we do now ?” asked her aunt 
helplessly. 

“Could one more go in the large boat?” 
asked Felix of the rower; the answer was a 
decided negative. me f 

« I am not afraid,” cried Mimi in the midst 
of all this confusion, “I will ride with cou- 
sin.” 

“ That’s right, Mimi,” said Felix, “ and who 
knows but our little craft may take us more 
safely than that proud boat, and reach harbor 
before the storm.” 

But none of the boats or numberless scows 
were to reach their destination so fortunate- 
ly; not one had reached the middle of the 
lake when the rain began to pour down, a 
violent wind lashed the waves, a light- 
ning flashes darted through the dark clouded 
heavens and thunder raised its awful voice 
in the raven blackness of the night. 

The little fleet was scattered and separated 
with the speed of the wind; the little boat 
which carried Felix and Mimi danced like a 
nut-shell on the wild surging waves. The 
boatman rowed with all his strength. “ Let 
me take a turn with you!” offered Walden- 
burg, but the weather-browned man shook 
his head and said: “ That's my business.” 

Little was said; the situation was too dan- 
gerous a one; but as a sharp flash of light- 
ning showed Mimi's ghostly pale face—she 
sat opposite Felix, because the small seats 
only id room for one person on each—he 
sai 

* Are you very much afraid, Mimi?” 

She shook her little head : 

“No, not at all, I am not anxious; I want 
so much to behave bravely, but I am as cold 
as ice. Indeed, if the boat upset, I’d fare 
badly—I can not swim.” 

“Nor I; and it would do no good on this 
lake,” put in the boatman. “ Nothing will 
happen to us.” 

“ Only sit still and do not despair,” advised 
Felix. 

Mimi certainly did not wish to do so, but 
as & great wave struck the boat, she cried 
out, and involuntarily Felix stretched out his 
arms to hold her. 





watering-place a sojourn wm 
iden followed as a conclusion of 
er's trip, and the more pleasantly 
more regret did they feel at 

its coming to anend, The 

icer’s leave of absence was over, and 
davs Mimi had to return to her 
custom herself to school disci- 
ifter the long weeks of freedom. 
months had not been without 
she appeared more like a young 
manners had become more re- 


gagement was arranged to take 
ediately on their return to the city, 
turally enough the event interested 
gly; she wished she might be 
» with the preparations, instead 
sehool-girl that much longer. 
ed the remaining time jealously ; 
eautiful surroundings of Berchtes- 
ere visited, and then at last a couple 
spent at Konig’s Lake. 
re that Mimi had seen before im- 
as the wonderful, 
p green lake, framed in almost per- 
mestone walls, above which the 
fts its glittering crown of ice. 
somewhat sultry August after- 
Baroness Waldenburg, with her 
Mr. Billings had already 
go tothe westend of the 
There was no suitable 
had, and only three vacant places 
g boat, which had already 
by another party ; it was rowed 
r young girls. There was noth- 
Two of 


in a small 


tself so deep 
ei 1e€e€piy 


tives 
ma 


themselves. 
to venture 
ed by a boatman. 
s brave enough to embark in the 
th me ?” asked Felix. 

Bertha without hesitation, 
nthe boat. Elfriede laughed 
The row was very pleasant, the 
, but the sun burned unpleas- 

air heavy. 

ely in the large boat; merry 

although Mimi was too 
ith the singing of the 

ild not resist humming the 

she found it unspeakably beauti- 
e over the surface of the lake with 


t to livide 


uged 


} 


ong 
f } her at the 


must soon say good-by to 


iomesickness seized 


ity 
fferent from Bertha! Like a gen- 
ild she rejoiced in the return to 
re left her heart cold; she longed 
thronged promenades, where she 
oon to appear on Ais arm. Only to- 
he had received another affectionate 
from Felix'’s mother, who had always 
1 a warm interest in her sister-in-law’s 


mur. 

“ Did you speak ?” he asked. 

“No,” she said simply, “ I’m praying.” 

Felix had a peculiar sensation about his 
heart, as by the pale gleam of the lightning 
he saw her deadly pale lips moving in prayer. 

“I hmve prayed for both of us,” said she 
as she finished. 

Waldenburg knew that his mother prayed 


for him every night, but the thought of it| matrimonial scales of anxious mothers and | village romance in which he had once been 


had never affected him ; why then did Mimi’s 
prayer. 


Again the little boat flew suddenly up on self-consciousness, Felix,” said the baroness. | manufacture known as “in press,” an 


a big wave and then down again. Mimi 
trembled. 
“ Little one, give me your hands !” said he. 


Mimi did so. 


He held the little fingers firmly, and it was |then? Is it not enough for you if you get a| page. My request was granted, the publisher | 
as if a magnetic strength flowed from him, beautiful, amiable wife, from a good family, | frankly saying he did not see that my name 


which communicated itself to the maiden; 
for Mimi grew calmer every second, and as a 
flash of lightning touched her face again, she 


smiled; her dark eyes looked trustingly at|think; as for that, I have not thought yet | noted authors, suggestions of whose styles | 
: pale | how my future wife shall preside, nor do I | might be caught from my pages. 


her young companion, and the still 
mouth protested : “I am not at all afraid 
now. 

Now Mimi's concern was for others. 


“ Poor aunt, how will she stand this trip?” | wit, but above all things a faithful, true heart | man of hardware that I had hopes of one 


“1 hope she is safe! That big boat has so 
much more power of resistance than ours, 
and is not so easily at the mnrcy of the 
waves. What a pity that my poor little 
Mimi could not find a seat in it !” 

“ But then you would have been all alone, 
and I believe—I should have been worried to 
death about you !” 

Mimi said that just at the instant when the 
storm began to rage again with full force: 
it howled, it thundered, it boiled and rushed, 
and the malicious elements threatened to 
draw the little boat down into the depths, 
and with this terrible prospect Mimi had only 
one thought—what a fortune, ip the midst of 
all misfortune, to be at his side! 

Her simple words moved Felix deeply; 
he drew her cold, wet hands tenderly to his 
lips. 

If it had not been so dark, so pitch dark 
about them, Waldenburg would have seen 
the hot blush which suffused Mimi’s face, it 
covered her with burning heat—the bud 
opened itself to the light, amd for the first 
time the young woman’s voice spoke reproach- 
fully ; “* What have you done ?” 

Mimi shrank back shyly; she wanted to 
draw her hands out of his, but he held them 
fast, as if he wished to hold them forever, 
and soon he cried joyfully: “ Mimi, the 
lights of our harbor !” 

So the dangerous voyage was nearly 
over; only a few moments, patience—and 


sight into household affairs; and if wish 
to acquire this knowledge, you shall find in 
me, as I am body and soul & housewife, the 
most motherly teacher.” : . 

“Now consider my proposition, which, I 
will own, originated with Felix, with your 
aunt, and then I will hasten there to fetch 
my new little daughter.” 2 

“ Well, what do you think, Mimi?” asked 
Felix. 

“That your mother must be the most 
lovely and amiable woman in the world. 
How in the world could she know that I have 
longed, in spite of all my school-girl friends, 
so much for a domestic life ?” 

“One feels that. I g° security that you 
will be happy in Waldenburg. I know I 
shall find my little cousin completely domes- 
ticated, when I come home at Christmas ?” 

Mimi’s eyes brightened. 

“ No,” said she, doubting again, “it would 


“ That shall be my affair,” returned Felix, 
and his eyes danced roguishly. “Do you 
authorize me tosecure her permission? Shall 
mamma have you for her little daughter ?” 

His voice sounded quite innocent, and yet 
Mimi blushed to her throat, and nothing in the 
world could have made her acknowledge her 
assent except by silently nodding her head. 

The surprise of the baroness was beyond 
measure as she received, on her return, also 


same request. What did it mean? She did 
not comprehend it. ‘To the harangue of her 
nephew, who described vividly how his 
mother had wished a young companion, she 
replied sharply: “ Well, I believe you will 
finally decide to marry; then your mother 
will have a real daughter.” 

“ Aunty, I'll wager you that will not hap- 
pen in the next year and a half.” 

The poor adopted mother, deceived in her 
brightest hopes, was glowing, and all her 
self-possession could not conceal the vexa- 
tion which she felt. 

“I did not expect to have to except that. 
Your behavior warranted” 
| “No one to think that my heart was bound 
| anyhow or anywhere, I hope,” interrupted 
| Felix with a contraction of his brows which 
| plainly incicated that he did not understand 
| any joke at this moment. “I should not de- 
| serve the rich possessions which life gave me 

if I flung my freedom lightly away without 





Then he heard her mur-| the firmest conviction that I had found the | for young people are continually ruining 


being with whom I perfectly accorded ; but I 
can not say that of any of the many young 
ladies who have been so kindly led to meet 
| me on my brief path of life—so that I might 
fall in love with them.” 

The last words were spoken bitterly ; the 
baroness saw with affright that under this 
innocent exterior slumbered her nephew’s 
| knowledge of how heavy he weighed in the 


| aunts. 
“ No one can reproach you with lack of 


“Is it self-consciousness, aunt, if I see 
| plainly that the heir to an extensive estate 
| would be married by many a one.” 

“What in the wide world do you want, 


| who knows how to preside, who” 
“ Excuse me, aunt dear, for interrupting 
| you. I am much less exacting than you 


require that she shall be particularly witty. 
|A medium understanding, a healthy judg- 
}ment of human nature, and a little mother- 


|—that is all I demand.” 


| “Qualities which even a country girl may |—Hobbs, Tobbs, & Co.—and I feared the | for many months to come. 


| possess.” 
“Do not forget, aunty, that my future wife 
will be a country-woman. It is decided that 
I shall till my own land.” 
“ What do I care for that ? 


every care which one takes for your happi- 
ness. We shall cease !” 


subject. 


to Mimi’s going to mamma ?” 


she has no means. I only follow then a rea- 
sonable custom of our day if I have her 
pass the governess examination, so that her 
future” —— 


mamma asks for Mimi 


“ Who will answer for it, that the child’s 








be too beautiful—aunt will not agree to it ?” | 8 


a letter from her sister-in-law, containing the | f 


ience. One morning she pertly 
thy he did not put the teakettle y ioaow. 
be fj known unto you, my husband is « very 
“mild-tempered” man, notwi he is 


plied, “Shall I get the 

much do I owe you?” I got the a 
that morning, and a nice hot dinner for him 
also, Next day came an intolerable sick 


headache. 

My husband advertised. No. 3 os in her 
appearance—a bright, rosy-c She 
could do anything, cook, sweep or do plain 
sewing. I t I had atreasure; but she 
was too fond of the sterner sex. t 
her young and giddy and made a few motherly 
suggestions about her conduct, etc. But one 
of the neighbor boys suggested to my hus- 
band I had better get rid of her. 

Far be it from me to disparage my own 
sex; but this has been my experience with 
irls in California. 1 am not harsh or exact- 
ing and pay them promptly, and I only insist 
upon their doing what they contract to do. I 
have been forced to get another China boy. 

One of our most popular merchants, who 
has never employed a Chinaman, signed a 
paper presented by the boycotters not to em- 
ploy any Chinese, but reserved his mercantile 
rights. Mr. C. has a fine strawberry patch. 
He had been burned out and wished to econ- 
omize and rebuild his fruit-drier. He em- 
sloyed Chinese to help him pick his fruit. 
The above mentioned merchant wished to 
handle his fruits on account of their extra 
quality. A committee of the boycotters 
waited upon him and threatened to boycott 
him. Harsh words followed and a bad spirit 
engendered among hitherto friends. All or 
nearly all of our potatoes are grown by 
Chinamen. Shall we boycott the potato deal- 
ers, too? Editors are supposed to know a 
great deal, and I want to know “what we 
women are to do.” 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Penalties of Authorship. 


(Harper's Magazine for August.) 
Many years ago, before I had learned to 
profit by the experience of others, I wrote a 
story. There was nothing wonderful in this, 





| good paper, ink, and time in a similar man- 


lner. Neither was there anything wonderful 
|in the story, yet it found a publisher. The 
title was “ The{Smithton Swains,” and the 
publisher who accepted the manuscript, after 
several firms had declined it, said per- 
haps his judgment had been warped in favor 
of the book by the startling resemblance be- 
| tween some portions of the plot and a bit of 


an actor. 
When the book reached that —- of 
d I saw 
jit in the cold print of the proof-sheets, it 
seemed so light and colorless, compared with | 
| what I had intended it, that I begged the | 
publisher not to use my name on the title- 


jcould do the book any good commercially, 
| while, if published anonymously, the story 


|might be attributed to any one of several 


But I had | 
janother reason besides dissatisfaction with | 
|my work for wanting my name suppressed ; 
I was doing so well at the time as a sales- 





day becoming junior partner in our firm | 


result of either member learning that any of | 
my time had been spent in book-writing. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


I spare the reader a recital of my own| 
sensations when | saw my book in print. It} 


| been; every reader seemed to have known | 
among his acquaintances or in his native | 


|soon the publisher began to receive letters | 


“ Mimi is the least beautiful of the sisters; | from different parts of the Union, asking if| special duty. 
of course she will never get a husband, for | the scene of the book was not laid in towns | ask each young man to give one-tenth of this 
specified by the writers, and whether the } year’s income, according to the ancient cus- 
[tom of our denomination.” 


author was not Mr. , or Miss The 
publisher professed to be a truthful man, 
but he answered all those letters in such a) 
mises were correct. A consequence of this | 


was introduced three several times, in three | 


labor-sa com| 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


out offending author about whom the 
world knew an , they had a real good 
time in vivisecting me and “The Smithton 
Swains.” As I knew what I would have 
said about the book had I been a reviewer, I 
carefully avoided the literary columns of the 
news But my friends did not; os 
carefully cut out every scathing notice, 
read them all aloud to me, for fear I might 
accidentally lay them aside unread. 

About this time I had a call from my 
brother Ben, who had been preaching the 
gospel many with great success and 
small pay. Ben was twenty times as wise as 
{; bo laa Greek and Hebrew better than I 
knew English ; se when he heard that I had 
written a successful book, he hurried to New 
York with halfa hundred poems which he 
had hastily written. 

“ You see, Charley,” he said, with brotherly 
frankness, “if people will read with avidity 
so trifling a sketch as yours, what will they 
not do to get such a volume as these poems 
will make >—a volume bearing on every page 
evidences of scholarship and earnest thought. 
I think I ought to clear enough to build a 
house for myself, so I need no longer be 
shifted from one a to another accord- 
ng to the condition of the parish church.” 
thought so too as I read the ms. 
The publishers thought differently; so I 
guaranteed one of them against loss, and had 
the book produced in good style. But the 
publishers were right ; Ben’s poems, although 
some critics ighly of them, did not 
sel] a thousand copies, and I never was able 
to fully persuade the dear old author that I 
had not conspired with the publisher to kill 
the book. Even when I lent Ben money 
enough to start the desired house, I believe 
my checks were regarded somewhat in the 
light of conscience money. 

But whatever else happened, “ The Smithton 
Swains ” continued to sell, so people came 
slowly to tell one another that I was making 
a great deal of money. I learned this by the 
great increase in the number of persons who 
wanted to borrow money of me, and the large 
sums that were asked for, by the variety of 
subscription papers that were brought to me, 
and the number of business schemes with 
which enterprising fellows assailed me. I 
was also “ invited out ” a great deal by fami- 
lies which until then had ly noticed me. 
All this was embarrassing, for I had no right, 
under the terms of my contract with my pub- 
lisher, to expect any money from my book 
How much I was 
reputed to be worth I did not learn until I 





was called upon by a lady member of the 
| church to which I belonged she was solicit- 


ing contributions to the fund being raised by 


You are such | is necessary, however, to say that the general | the congregation for the endowment of a 
a selfish, spoiled man, that it’s a pity for | public was affected just as the publisher had | professorship in a theological seminary. 


“ We have agreed, after corsultation with 
our husbands,” said the lady, “ that as the 


“ Yes, let us do so and returu to our first |town just such people and incidents as ap-|olders members have sustained the entire 
You have no objection, aunt dear, | peared in “The Smithton Swains ;” so very | burden of building the church, the younger 


men,hould be urged to assume this new and 
We have farther resolved to 


This was somewhat staggering, but as I 
knew that a few months after the year’s end I 


“Pardon me,” interruptod Felix, “when | way that the writers felt assured their sur- | should receive alarge sum from my publisher, 
it is a matter of 
course that she will provide for her future.” | was that during a single trip for our firm I | ised to accede to the fair petitioner's request. 


I hastily concluded the interview, and prom- 


“ What a splendid beginning !” exclaimed 


impetuous nature will suit your mother, that | different towns, to the author of “The|the lady. “It is really true, isn’t it, Mr. 
she will not soon seek to send her away | Smithton Swains,” and, still more startling, | Smith, that fifty thousand copies of ‘The 


again?” 

| “I! It will only rest with Mimi to de- 
cide that Waldenburg always remain 
home.” 


her 


each of the three persons to whom was at- 
tributed the doubtful honor accepted without 
the faintest perceptible sign of guilt the con- | 
gratulations w hich I offered. The humorous | 


Smithton Swains’ have been sold ?” 

“TI believe so.” 

“Dear me!" She pencilled rapidly on the 
cover of her subscription book for a moment 


| These words were spoken with such a seri- | aspect of the blundering amused me greatly, | and then continued : “ Fifty thousand copies 
|ous tone that the baroness looked up aston- | but I must confess that my fun was short-|at a dollar each come to fifty thousand dol- 


lished. “ Felix!” 
“Let it rest unsaid, aunt! 


lived, for there was always some one who| 


lars, one-tenth of which is five thousand dol- 


Mimi is still | was fiercely jealous of the supposed author, | lars. Now, Mr. Smith, ifyou will kindly add 


thank God!—the little boat landed; with |so young that Ido not wish to disturb the} and who would explain privately that the| one-tenth of your salary to the amount, I 
|peace of her soul; let us allow her to de-| book was such wretched twaddle that it| will know exactly how much to write down 


lightened hearts they stepped ashore. 
* Good-by, boatman, you have rowed us 
gallantly. Thank you, brave man !” 





She told her young com- 
He smiled. 

on letter writing,” said 
eliness of her estate is just 
e her fancy; I received a let- 
than ten pages long.” 
ery important must prompt 

a long epistle.” 
In fact, nothing 
discharge. Mamma 
isly to retire from the active 
m aslam madea 
may happen in the autumn, or 
i over to the reserves 
me, to plant my own cabbage as 


rite such 
rtant 


than my 
Is sOC 


ind go 
before me.” 
it will you reply to such sugges- 
isked Bertha, startled. 
suggestion is such a natural wish on 
part that there is nothing left 
‘yes’ to it.” 


» Say 


ght you were a soldier—body and 


nd shall never fail when my 
But a soldier's life in time 
wel! enough now, and see 
rightly there is enough 
e estate, so I shall take off 
ome a countryman.” 
d can one in the prime 
1 thing as to bury him- 
" retorted Bertha; and 
f displeasure touched her 
sy lips pouted and the deli- 
ind pulled impatiently at the 
er wray dress 
in fe in the 
isked Felix. 
she had said too much; 
ment had betrayed her against | 


country is like be- 


it,” she replied, seeking evidently 


the impression of her words. 





, 
ry prospect for a brilliant career, who | 
et of your corps—that you would so | 

nee all the delights which are offered 

Why do you not rather persuade 
ear mother to leave her solitude and | 
me live with you in the city ?” 
“Why should she forsake her Waldenburg, | 
to which her heart is bound by every fibre ? 
t know her well.” : ; 

t your mother is so lively; she took 

part in the gayeties which of- | 

n she visited 


in active 
fered whe 
she would soon become accustomed to city 
life ‘ 


“No, cousin, you are mistaken there. 


country blood flows in all our veins, | 
ifter all Lam delighted at the prospect 


managing the old estate to my heart’s | 


“ Well, at present the lieutenantship is the 
first prospect,” Bertha comforted herself, 
{I hope you will soon take a furlough 
und come to us at W. You know you have 
promised to teach me to ride, and that has 
ong been the desire of my heart; the proper 

rt was always wanting. Oh, cousin, you 
can not imagine what torture life is, spent 
nh feminine s irroundings.” 

I en smiled 


ul 


“If you want to ride, Ber- | 
la, persuade aunt to come to L! Life is | 


ple - it and that is the only | 
way i 


th 


in our garrison, 
ould be te u he Ne 
“That is an 


idea. Help me to persuade 
tunt. 


It must be charming in a small gari- 
son town.” 
“Oh, yes! one can make herself queen of | 
the day at one stroke. And at the bails there | 
ire at least a dozen lieutenants who want | 
to dance for every lady.” 

“As far as that is concerned, I do not | 
need to go to a place where the one-eyed 
king reigns—do you doubt my being able to 
fill my dance-card twice at home ?” 

t. Do I look as if I were equal to such a 
crime 

Bertha was reconciled and quite in her el- 
ement—the description of the winter gaye- 
ties; she knew precisely how to intimate by 
little casual remarks what great triumphs 
she had had. In such cheerful chat t ey 
reached St. Bartholoma; but the sky was 
no longer smiling, it was gray, and the boat- 
men cast anxious glances upward; they 
thought it would b& wisest to start back at 
once. But no one wished to hear of that; 
were they to have all their anticipations dis- 
appointed ? 

But the fishing was soon disturbed most | 
unpleasantly, for the sky grew blacker and | 
blacker and the oar boys and girls declared, | 
vehemently, they would row back their empty 
boats if the company delayed longer, for a 
bad storm was rising and no one could spend 
the night at the hotel—which was re a 
royal hunting castle. . 

A sudden start off, a confused mixture of | 
regrets, fears and delays—so they reached 
the lake; its fairy-like color was gone, as 


Mimi and Felix wandered along the shore; | into the wholesome, free country may have | these persons, their confidences always made the income of my book,” I gaspe 


{velop in her innocence! 
aunt, dear, and wish with me that this trip 


jall. Although I never openly disagreed with 


the rain still poured down, the storm raged, | been indeed a sort of bridal journey—even | me angry. | 


there was nothing to be seen of Mimi’s aunt 
and sisters ; they had long since fled under 
roof. The little girl drew her thin summer 
shawl smilingly abot 
herself as well as 
her arm in his and 

“ That was a dangerous adventure, little 


said : 


cousin, that we resolutely experienced to- | of employments; yes, Frau von Waldenburg | friend in the city in which I was born; he | angry. 


gether. It has made me wish to venture 
many another voyage with brave little Mimi. 


lif in a different way than you and I thought!” 


rhe number of towns and social circles 


Guard my secret, | seemed strange how people could read it at | as your subscription.” 


part of 
“for I 
have not received a penny of it yet, and will 
not for at least half a year. I may never re- 


“But I have not offered you — | 


| Mimi was soon domesticated in her new | that imagined themselves the scene of “The | ceive any. My publisher may fail, or I may 


home. 


she found a home in Waldenburg. 
| The days passed in simple natural course 


had found a daughter. 


Felix seemed to himself very great and | told word for word as I had once told it to | said, showing the 


The past vanished more and more | Smithton Swains” increased so rapidly and | die, or—something else may happen. 
it her shoulders, to wrap | from the happy creature, who thought she piqued curiosity so much that the book began | sides, I do not get all the money which peo- 
possible, but Felix drew | had first genuinely received her life when|to sell far in excess of the publisher's ex-| ple pay for the books ; I get but a small per- 


pectations. But one day I was found out. | 
Ihe book chanced to fall into the hands of a 


|recognized in one of the chapters a story | 


Be- 
centage of it.” 
My visitor arose, flushed and evidently 


“Tt is all simple enough, Mr. Smith,” she 
figuring on her book cover. 


You may well laugh at your sisters for their | reasonable, as he determined to wait at least | him; so he sat down at once and wrote aj“ Fifty thousad copies, fifty thousand dollars, 


cowardice. 


But to-day I prescribe a warm | a hole long year before he told little Mimi | two-column letter to his favorite newspaper, | ten per cent. of which is five thousand dol- 
bed and hot tea for each of us at once, for | that he wanted her and no other, but theory | in which he announced his discovery in a few | lars. 


I believe you business men say that 


we do not wish to spoil the memory of this | and practice are two different things—as the | lines, and then consumed the remaining | figures can’t lie. Still, if your conscience will 
hour by an unpoetical catarrh, do we, little | trees blossomed, they scattered their finery | space by giving a minute biographical sketch | 


fellow sufferer °” 
Is in a dream, Mimi reached her room, 


where she found her aunt in breathless anxi- | 
ety ; they overwhelmed the one so fortunate-| away from the sun, you shall now be my |the article; then he bought several hundred 


ly rescued, with questions, but sympathy 
and curiosity found no satisfaction; Mimi 
longed to be alone, and as all sought rest 
after the excitement of the day, she soon en- 


joyed that fortune. 


Mimi's exhaustion was great, but no sleep 
closed her eyes; half dreaming, half awake, 
she lay there. She was still in her tossing 


boat, it seemed as if the waves tossed her|ama simple, unaffected man, and so shall | 


hither and thither; she felt only the start- 


on a young couple who strolled with beam- 
ing faces under the green twigs. 
| “Asa punishment for once enticing me 
| sunshine, yourself, your life long! 
little Mimi?” he had asked. 
| Will 12” had been her answer, given be- 
| tween smiles and tears. “ But I will not be 
able to; I am only an iguorant girl, who has 
no material in her to make a fine lady.” 
“That’s just as I wish you. A diamond 
polished too finely loses its finest ravs. I 


Will you, 


my little wife be too. I went out to search, 


of me, my tastes and peculiarities. He even 
caused my portrait to be engraved, from an 
old photograph, and printed at the head of 


copies of the paper and sent them, carefully 
marked, to leading newspapers throughout 
|the country. He wrote me of what he had 
done, and said he was sure it would do me a 
great deal of good. As for me, 1 kept out 
of sight as much as possible, and grew a 
beard so that I should not be recognized 
through the medium of the newspaper cut. 
The revelation of the authorship of “The | 
| Smithton Swains” soon reached New York, 





ling blessedness of the second when he took | and found nothing, but I found where I did | and those of my business friends who first 


her little, wet hands in his. 


}not search; so must it be.” 
| Still a year of bridal waiting, and the first 


heard it came to our store to ask who was| 
making fun of me. None of them seemed | 


allow you to defraud a holy cause by subter- 
fuge, 1 do not know what I can do to prevent, 
except report the matter to the deacons as a 
probable case for discipline.” 

“ But, my dear madam ”—I began. It was 
too late ; she was half-way to the door; and 
one of my employers, noting the haste and 
manner of her departure, called me aside, 
and gravely expressed a hope that I had not 
forgotten myself so far as to make love to 
another man’s wife. A day or two afterward 
I heard from the deacons through one of 
their number, who called at the office in the 
capacity of peace-maker. I was very glad to 
see him, for he was a business man I ex- 
slained my position, but, to my amazement, 
ne failed to understand me. He said that he 
had always regarded what he had earned as 


And now much that was unexpected oc- | lieutenant handed in his resignation, to live | for a moment to imagine that I had written his own, and really it seemed tg him that the 
curred. First, Felix secured a few days’ ex- |!" future as an honorable proprietor on his | the book, or that I could write a book of any | 


tra furlough, and gave up the thought of 
leaving before the Waldenburg family. The 


mother, which they saw him put in the post 
box, appeared to be very voluminous. 

All except Mimi, who went about as ina 
dream, and scarcely dared to look at Felix, 
were very curious, for they felt that some- 


| thing was impending that would bring a de- 


cision, and as Felix made no change in his 
behavior and was, as a matter of course, Ber- 
tha’s constant escort, she held up her head 
confident of victory. 

But everything turned out otherwise. A 


: * east 
us last year, I believe | few days later Mimi sat alone in a summer | 


house in the little garden studying her holi- 
day lesson, for which she had, to be honest, 
no longer any interest. Her aunt and sisters 
had gone walking with Felix; Mimi had 


| been obliged to stay at home, for it was final- 


ly high time to prepare herself for school. 
The young officer came to her there- 
“How fortunate that Ifind youalone, Mimi! 
I disengaged myself in order to talk serious- 
ly and without interruption to you.” 
“To me?” , 
* Yes; only do not look so surprised at me 


make you forever faithless to your learning. 


more natural to lay the school-books aside 
when childhood’s shoes are drawn off, and to 
inform yourself in other matters which be- 
long to a woman’s calling.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“ Now tell me honestly, would it not give 
you more pleasure to stir about in the bisshen 


jand cellar than to sit at your school desk 


again and to invent compositions on the dear 
knows what sort of profound subjects ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; but there is no use talking 
about that; aunt does not need me yet.” 

“ But it is not absolutely necessary for you 
to go to this aunt. Although my mother is 
only a distant connection, she would gladly 
receive you in her house, and it is at any rate 
more benevolent to go to her, as she has long 
wished to have a young girl with her. Do 
not look at me so astonished, Mimi. I am 
not talking of empty air—here is a letter 
from my mother which invites you in optima 
forma to come to Waldenburg. 

Mimi read the letter with growing sur- 
prise, it was so long and hearty ; it told how 
onely the writer was, that she would receive 
her young relative with open arms, who must, 
indeed, be “such a sweet, , warm-hearted 
maiden.” A blush spread over Mimi's face, 
as she read this part of the letter. Felix 
looked at her ardently and said : 

“I made you out pretty bad, didn’t I?” 

Mimi read on: 

“ You shall be treated in every respect like 
a dear daughter,” wrote the baroness, “and 
you do not need to fear for your further in- 
tellectual culture. It will be a great pleas- 
ure for me to read good books with you. 
According to my ideas, which are perhaps a 
little old-fashioned, there is to a woman’s 
life, as it should be, much more than the so- 
called ‘intellectual culture,’ that is, an in- 


| estate. 
| At the happy wedding, which occurred in 


jealously prying ladies discovered that Felix, | the following spring, Mimi lacked only the | acquaintances—members of that delightful 
who was so lazy about writing that he was | Presence of her sisters. But Mistress Bil-| variety of their sex that believes whatever it 
in the habit of saying with Exmont: “Of | lings, once Elfriede, had just had her first | hears, and thinks the writer of the most in- 
many hateful things, writing is the most | Child baptized and was not strong enough | significant story or poem greater than any 
odious to me,” had spent a whole afternoon | fr the journey. And Bertha could not for- | statesman or warrior that the world ever 
never thought that you, who] writing, and that the letter addressed to his | &¥¢ Felix for having preferred the little in- | knew. 

significant sister, who did not need to marry | 


| at all, to her proud beauty. 

| At present a stately major is still in pros- 

— for Fraulien Bertha; let us hope that 
e who has also long sought in vain has 

finally found his ideal in Mimi’s sister. But 

at this hour no one can answer for it.— 


| (Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


ee 


GLADSTONE, 


| 


| Charged with an empire’s fate to-day he stands 
The first great statesman of that boundless 

} realm 

| Where old precedent rules, to overwhelm 

| Man's rights, and bind anew the iron bands 

| Which make that isle unhappiest of lands. 
Bent with the gale, like some great ancient elm, 
Proudly the ship sails on; and at the helm, 

| O'er seas of hate clear-toned thy vocie com- 

} mands 

| The way that ends in peace. 


Lead on, O Chief! 
Though wild winds rage, and mountain surges 
swee 


: P 
| I have nothing more or less in mind than to | 1” furious billows thund’ring at thy feet, 


Still to thy conscience stand! The gilead leaf 


| There is a time for everything; I consider it | Be thine to Ireland! Past by, all wrongs shall 


| sleep 

When thy half-century’s task is made com- 
plete. 

—[Boston Pilot. 


WHAT SHALL WE WOMEN DO?’ 


[Correspondence of Pacific Rural Press.) 


My husband is a business man—that is, he 
is engaged in mercantile pursuits—dependent, 
like every one similarly situated, upon the 
patronage of the public. I am a very deli- 
cate woman, and cannot do my own work as 
I used to. I for years have had the same 
China boy—trained him myself; he was just 
the help that suited me. The strong anti- 
Chinese feeling on the part of some led us to 
give up our China boy for fear of the “ boy- 
cotters.” Chung was discharged and a girl 
sought for. No. 1 applied; did not seem 
strong. I offered her $20 per month, same 
as I paid China boy. A few days’ trial con- 
vinced her and me that she was not what I 
wanted. She had undertaken what she had 
never been taught. I offered to teach her if 
she would work for less wages. She became 
indignant and left. I was expecting company 
from the East and I was anxious for my old 
China boy to come back until I could get a 
good ks but others had employed him. 

_ Inthe meantime my husband made diligent 
inquiry fora good girl. At last No. 2 ap- 
peared. She wanted to know the exact size 
of my family; any small children; did we 
entertain much company; did I send all my 
washing out. Said she was not very strong, 
but would ry fe awhile. My husband had to 
prepare the kindling and build the fires and 
then awaken the maid. I really “laughed in 
my sleeve” over this part of anti-Chinese ex- 





kind, so I frequently lost my temper, and 
did not find it again until I met some lady 


| But my gentle acquaintances were not) 
restricted to thes@adies. There were others, 
highly intelligent and educated, whom I had 
elways been glad to meet, and who had not 
seemed averse tome. But now their man- 
ner became strangely distant. I did not 
long have to wonder why, for a voluble dam- 
sel who knew them well told me in strict 
confidence that they too had written stories, 
stories which any one could see—so they 
said—were vastly superior to “The Smithton 
Swains,” yet for which they could not find 
publishers. They were not exactly jealous 
of me—no one could be jealous of such a 
trashy book, they said; still, they could not | 
help feeling hurt at the lack of appreciation | 
in the world, and they could not help show- 
ing it in the presence of one who was a con- 
stant reminder of the low tastes of pub- 
lishers and the reading community. To re- 
instate myself, if possible, in the esteem of | 
these injured damsels, I severely berated my 
own work when I talked with them, and 
wished aloud that publishers would give the 
public something better. This course had 
the effect ot restoring confidence; it also 
caused me to be charged with the friendly 
service of reading their manuscripts and 
pressing them upon my own publisher. As 
this astute literary purveyor declined each 
and every dainty package of sentiment I 
carried him, the maidens again lapsed into 
frigidity, from which I never was able to 
rouse them. 

Meanwhile, the fact that I was an author 
became known through my entire circle of 
acquaintance, and although the knowledge 
brought me congratulations from a few big- 
hearted fellows, the general results were by 
turns enraging and depressing. I began to 
imagine that nearly eve y had written 
books and failed to find publishers, and that 
the remainder regarded an author as a mem- 
ber of a new, peculiar, and somewhat un- 
my | order of animals. What hurt me 
most, however, was the sudden quiet—al- 
most a chill—that would come over com- 
pany whenever | entered a_parlor. I was 
only five-and-twenty, and no more fond than 
other young people of conversation that 
was not trifling ; but now my own old set of 
youths of both sexes seemed to imagine that 
my mind was continually soaring in the em- 
pyrean of literature, so they would hold 
their tongues until some on nerally the 
oldest, homeliest, and most damsel 
in the room—would e' me in close con- 
versation about Browning’s poetry, or some 
logical stickler recalled Kame’s “Ele- 
ments of Criticism.” I am sure that after I 
became known as an author the girls in our 


now that 





jhis left h 





y 
felt they say what they pleased with- 


lady’s view was quite correct. I am happy 
to say that the deacon’s firm failed within a 
year, and the assignee reported that the book- 
Leeping was a marvel of contradictions. This 
revelation, however, came too late to be used 
as evidence in my favor before the board of 
deacons; the old gentlemen adopted the 
visiting member’s view; and although they 
did not formally discipline me, their wives 
carefully avoided assigning me any promi- 
nent and pleasing position in subsequent 
church sociables. 

A month or two later the firm for which I 
had worked many years was re-organized, on 
the death of the widow of one of its found- 
ers. ‘The old lady had owned a one-fifth in- 
terest in the business, and I proposed to the 
remaining that I should buy this, 
paying on account several thousand dollars 
that I had saved, and assigning my copyright 
contract with my publisher as security for the 
remainder. But Mr. Hobbs, the senior part- 
ner, startled me by saying, in a most chi lin 
manner, “ Your offer may be safe enoug 
financially for us to accept, Mr. Smith, but I 
can scarcely feel that our interests would be 
safe in care of a man whose tastes lead 
him to give part of his time to a different line 
of business. 

Then Mr. Tobbs looked meditatively out 
of the di window of the office, clasping 
with his right, and said, in a 
far-away voice, “ Literature is death to the 
business faculty ; it impels young men to late 
dinners, and thinking, and Paris, and 
such things.” 

This was more than my self-respect could 
endure. I withdrew at once and uncondi- 
tionally from the employ of Hobbs, Tobbs & 
Co., saying, as I left the office, that they 
could at their leisure send me their check for 
the balance due me. 

“You'll at least take your letters, won’t 
you, Mr. Smith?” asked Mr. Hobbs, with a 
peculiar grin, as he over the rail a 
note which he knew, by the writing and post- 
mark, to be from a young lady with whom I 
had corres industriously for a year. 
“ Dear Nellie,” I murmured to myself as I 
broke the seal, “you at least know me well 
enough to trust me.” I read asI walked; 
but by the time I reached the store door my 
head was so light and my heart so heavy that 
I needed support. Nellie’s letter was by 
turns sarcastic and indignant. The dear 
creature co i 


even sent her a 
wise, when the was pub 
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the writer, to 
confidence, and to say, with 
earnestness of my nature, “ Don’t !” 
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ANNIVERSARY. 


July 23, 1885—July 23, 1886. 
In to come, a Warrior's fame 
wil shed its lustre round the name 
Of him who held a nation’s trust, 
And laid Rebellion in the dust, 
With hand of steel and sword of flame. 


Yet War's red halo cannot claim 
Long worship. Time allays the shame, 
The hand Eee cold, the sword is rust, 
In years to come! 


But he who, when the hour came 
That humbled Treason, then could tame 
The storm of hate and battle lust, 
The fears of friends and foes’ mistrust,— 
Will live, a type of noblest aim, 
In years to come. 
—[Daily Advertiser. 


MONSIEUR ALBANO. 


A STORY OF PRIDE AND AMBITION. 


BY GORDON STABLES, M. D., R. N. 


He was a little old man, verging perhaps 
on sixty, with poe par hair, and a hat 
which Wilhelm could not from thinki 
was one size or more too big for him. A li 
old man with sad eyes, but with a pleasant 
voice, and asmile that often quite banished 
all trace of melancholy from his face. 

But Wilhelm—the head-waiter at the dingy 
old Paris restaurant, where for months he had 

resented himself at the same hour daily— 
fad taken to him from the very first, and as 
the gentleman seemed to court retirement, 
used invariably to ensconce him in the snug- 
gest corner of the room, not far from 
charcoal stove—the time was winter—and 
with no other companions save a pair of 

cats. 


What is it to-day ?” M. Albano would in- 
quire, as he seated himself at his table, with 
his feet on a morsel of goat-skin placed there 
for them. “What is it to-day, Wilhelm?” 

And Wilhelm used invariably to place a 
white dimpled fore-finger against the name of 
some particular dish on the card, and that 
was the dish M. Albano invariably chose. 

It was not long before Wilhelm found out 
that M. Albano was, like himself, a Hunga- 
rian, and, like himself, an exile. They were 
friends, indeed, after this Wilhelm told the 
little old man his story, and to some extent 
the little old man told Wilhelm his. There 
was some difference, nevertheless, in their 
stations in life, for in his own dear land M. 
Albano had been a count, while Wilhelm had 
been but a junior engineer. 

“And so you are really going?” said Wil- 
helm, as he stood one day near his friend, 
the empty soup-bowl in his right hand. 

“Really going Wilhelm.” 

“Oh, dear! Monsieur, I shall sadly miss 
you. Is it Brussels, Monsieur, Berlin, or 
Moscow ? You say you have had engage- 
ments at all these plaees.” 

“No, no,” replied M. Albano sadly ; “it is 
neither of these places. I am done with them 
all—done with the world, I might say. I am 
going home.” 

“What !” cried Wilhelm, with brightening 
eyes—“home to our dear land of” 

“Nay, nay, nay; never there again. What 
matters Imperial forgiveness? Can a king 
mend a broken heart, even if he could restore 
my fortunes? Could I gaze without grief on 
those green-wooded hills and valleys .that 
once were mine? Could I mingle with the 
good people who dwell there—and who once 
called me lord—without sadness? No, Wil- 
helm, no. My home is near London, the 
home of the refugee, the only city In the 
whole world amid the bustle and stir of which 
an exile may woo forgetfulness.” 

Wilhelm lingered by the table for a few 
moments. He was deep in thought. 

“M. Albano,” he said at last, “to have 
employment in London has long been with 
me an ambitious dream—a castle in the air— 
call it what you will. I hate the garb of ser- 


Troubles are caused by improper diet, 
hasty eating and drinking, late suppers, 
the excessive use of stimulants, and a 
scrofulous condition of the blood. Ayer’s 
is the most efficacious remedy 
for all such disorders. **I am convinced 
that the worst cases of Dyspepsia 
Can be 
cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
suffered from this laint for 
ears, A pen took any medicine that 
hia me an until I commenced 
usi Ayer la. I took four 
of this aay ~~ last spring, 
and my appetite, alth, and eo 
were completely restored.— Richard M. 
Norton, Danbury, Conn. 

My wife was long subject to severe 
H hes, the result of stomach and 
liver disorders. After trying various 
reniedies, without relief, she used Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was speedily cured.— 
8. Page, 21 Austin st., Lowell, Mass. 

As a remedy for Debility, Faintness, 
Loss of Appetite, and Indigestion, I took 


one bottle of 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and was cured.—H. Mansfield, 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Troubles 


Never comealone. If the Liver, Kidneys, 
or Bowels are disordered, other parts of 
the body become affected. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla restores the vigor required 
for the healthy action of these organs 
more speedily than any other medicine. 
**A few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cured 


me of Kidney Disease, when all other 
medicines failed. It is the most reliable 
and best remedy for this complaint known 
to me. — Eli Dodd, Xenia, Lil. 


T was afflicted with a severe bowel diff- 
culty; my vitality seemed to be rapidly 
diminishing my appetite failed, m 

tongue was badly coated , and my stre! 

was gone. In this enfeebled condition I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I had 
not taken many doses before I noticed 
a decided change for the better. My 
appetite and strength returned, and my 
whole system manifested renewed vigor. 
— E. B. Simonds, Glover, Vt. 


I have used Ayer’s Medicines in my 
family, with satisfaction, for years, and 
always have a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in the house: it is so good for the b vod. = 
Mrs. E. Thruvegen, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Sold by Druggistsa. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





her to go will prevent her returning. She 
will never come back.” 

Wilhelm was silent. 

“A few hasty words—and the words were 
mine—a few peevish mutterings at the fate 
that banished me from my native land, that 
had torn from my breast the insignia of title 
and honor, and compelled me—me, a count 
—to drag out a wretched existence in a for- 
eign country, by aid of my violin. I did not 
mean to imply that I begru the labor 
that kept her as a lady, but I fear I led her 
to believe so ; andI would have laid down my 
life next minute to have been able to retract, 
unsay my cruel words; but the next minute 
Marie was gone. (Gone—yes, gone with 
tears on her face, and mayhap a breaking 
heart, though a proud one. And since then 
I have sought and obtained engagements in 
every capital in Europe. I have been till 
now ever on the move, thinking, always 
thinking, I would find my Marie ; for one 
brief note—the only one I received—told me 
she was so far independent, and that on her 
voice alone she would now trust for a liveli- 
hood. But I am tired, hopeless, and weary.” 

And so indeed he a “ 

A year passed away. The old man ap- 
piael no more in any orchestra Hope it- 
self had fled from his heart, and he mourned 
for his daughter as for one dead. 

Wilhelm was a frequent visitor to the cot- 
tage. Aided in his ambition by the ex- 
count, and possessed of the will to work, the 
determination to triumph, and that mental 
staying power which oftentimes leads to suc- 
cess without even the aid of genius, the young 
man conquered all difficulties, and was al- 
ready on the first steps of the ladder which 
leads to fame. 

His employment frequently led him to 
Italy and to that Rome which of late years 
appears to have taken a new lease of glorious 
life. 

Anevent took place which is common 
enough in the life of most young men: Wil- 
helm fell in love. But I do not blame him, 
for all Rome was captivated by the sweet 
voice and modest and charming manner of a 
young singer that had lately been brought 
out by a great master. 

Night after night, wherever she sang, 
Wilhelm was there, listening, enthralled. 
But he could obtain no introduction. She 
wus so near and yet so far. 

Going home late one night from duties 
that had sccupied him for nearly eight and 
forty hours, with little time for sleep, he 
heard the startling shout of fire. He fol- 
lowed the mob and the rattling ill-contrived 
engine down a narrow, dark street that, from 
the showers of sparks and the smoke and 
heat, seemed on fire from end to end. 

Wilhelm got close to the burning building 
and helped to work the engine. ut there 
was soon other and braver work for him to 
tackle. For look! the faces of young people 
and ohildren frantic with fear appear at an 
upper window. Whe will climb through 
sparks and smoke up that rickety ladder? 
Who will volunteer to save them? Wilhelm 
will! He springs towards it; up and down, 
and up and down, and he has saved three. 
He is scorched and burned, but seems to bear 
a charmed life. The last he saves,to his sur- 
prise, if not joy, is the young singer. While 
she is borne away in safety, he faints and falls. 

It is two days before he comes to his 
senses at his hotel. It would be weeks be- 





vility in which you now see me. Oh! there 
are times, Monsieur, that I walk my room all 
night, wild in thought, because I feel I was 
born for better things. Yet I try to do my 
duty—my humble duty.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said Albano, speaking 
more briskly than was his wont. “That is 
right—do your duty. I trust I do mine, 
humble though that is. Do not let pride in- 
terfere with that duty. Be not self-conscious. 
Concentrate your thoughts and energies in | 
your work, menial though some may call it. | 
Believe me, Wilhelm, a halo surrounds the 
head of that man or woman who does what- | 
ever his or her hand findeth to do, in no half- | 
hearted way, but with a will, a purpose, and 
an honest pride of action, feeling inwardly 


| 
| 


that duty is a sacred thing. Study to be con- | 
tent with the state in which Providence has | indeed they would think that day that did 


that.” | not bring them a visit from father Albano. 


placed you, Wilhelm. Study that—study 

“But, Monsieur, you would then leave am- 
bition out of count.” 

“No; oh, no! Only let your ambition be 
subservient to your duty. The march of in- 
tellect—the march of the world—is ever, ever 
onward. Better yourself, by all means, if you 
can ; by so doing you may better the world ; | 
but ambitious thoughts or actions must never | 
interfere with your hours of labor. These | 
belong to your present employer, Wilhelm.” | 

“] see, Monsieur.” 

“Well, see and think of it. 
here.is a pass for the Grand N r Concert. | 
You will see me and my little violin in the | 
second row of the orchestra. You will wait | 
for me, and we will sup together at the Rhon- 
deville.” : 

High over a score of fiddles at the grand 
concert that evening, M. Albano’s little violin 
seemed to ring—seemed, at all events—in 
Wilhelm’s ears, just as one hears and can | 
listen only to the nightingale’s voice amidst | 
the babel of bird-voices in the woods in early | 
*Prafter the performance, Wilhelm waited for 
what appeared quite a long time for his friend. 
All the other musicians had dressed and filed 
away, but still he came not. 

Wilhelm ventured at last to ask one in au- 
thority. 

“Oh, no!” was the reply; “M. Albano has 
not gone. He is talking to the manager. The 
manager wants him to stay on, but he insists 
on throwing up his engagement.” 

“Strange !” said Wilhelm. 

“Yes, it is strange. You are his friend ? 
Yes. Well, and even you do not seem able 
to fathom the mystery. But this Albano isa 
splendid violinist. Any orchestra in Europe 
would be willing to retain his services, and ) 
remunerate him well. Yet, although he is 
not rich, he is for ever on the move. Italy, 
Belgium, Norway ; all countries have him by 
turns, but none for long. Think you is your 
friend somewhat distrait ?” 

“J am sure he is not. I only know he has 
a reason or reasons for his nomadie tenden- 
cies, but he has not thought fit to enlighten 
me as to what they are, and it would ill be- 
come me to inquire. But here he comes.” 

It was late even for Paris that night ere 
Wilhelm bade his kind-hearted friend adieu, 
at the corner of the Rue de la D , and 
hurried away to his dingy room. 
helm’s fate. He had supped with M. Albano 
at a charming little hotel; and, with true 

Yet that evening had been big with Wil- 

liteness, Monsieur had said little or noth- 
ing about himself, but had led the young man 
to speak of ali his hopes and ambitions. 

Wilhelm’s great scheme was connected 
with electricity, not only for the purpose of 
lighting cities and country houses, but as the 
moving power of the future ; and M. Albano 
knew enough about chemistry speedily to 
discern that, if properly worked out, these 
plans of Wilhelm’s might lead him to fame 
and fortune. ; 

“You will come to England with me, Wil- 
helm? I have saved a little sum ; I will pay 

ur expenses.” 
waNo, friend, no; to England I will come, 
but everything I will pay myself. Two more 
months will 1 work, and then”—— 

“You will come ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And be my guest for a few weeks at my 
little cot ome ?” 

oshas eeeab 

So two . 

Winter was still ns sway, and snow 
lay all around Paris ; but in nine weeks’ 
time what a change there was! With Paris, 
however, this short and simple story has no 
longer anything to do. The scene shifts to 
atiny but beautiful cottage at Surrey. It 
stands on the slope of a gently-rising hill, 
and is almost buried in pine-woods. 

“Yes, Wilhelm,” M. 


Meanwhile, | 


| 





re or 
the same ears; it seems as if the gloom of 
tde grave were closing around me.” | 
“But Marie—your a“ 
“No, that cannot be; 





| fore he got ound. 


What mattered it? She 
came daily to see and inquire after his wel- 
fare. 

Ah! it was the old, old story. But he did 
not tell it then or there. He told the young 
singer a story of a different kind; of a lovely 
little cottage among the pine-woods of Sur- 
rey, and of an old man who was dying of 
sorrow because his daughter would never 
come again. And the girl bent her head and 
sobbed, and those tears told Wilhelm all. 

There was joy in that Surrey cottage when 
Marie returned. With her came sunshine ; 
sunshine to bird and flower and tree, and 
sunshine to old Albano’s heart. 

There is a larger house now among the 
pines near the little cottage. Wilhelm is its 
wealthy owner, Marie its mistress. And long 


—f[Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


A DELICATE HARTFORD ROMANCE. 


[From the New York Times.] 

Sixteen years ago, in a quiet English town, 
not far from London, little Johnny Hillard, 
aged eight, took a fancy to litthe Mary Ann 
Boyle, aged six. Whenever there was a chil- 
dren’s party in their neighborhood Mary Ann 
was obliged to pay large forfeits in kisses to 
Johnny, who, in return, gave her a large 
share of his cakes and candies. Mary Ann 
played with no other boy when Johnny was 
around. The old women said that Johnny 
and Mary Ann would make a fine couple, if 
they lived to grow up. Johnny thought so, 
too, and mentioned the matter to Mary Ann, 
and she said that she thought so,too. Then 
Johnny’s parents emigrated to America, and 
took him with them. For a number of days 
Mary Ann cried for her little boy lover, 
Johnny. But she did not cease to remember 
him even after she had stopped crying for 

im. 

Johnny’s parents settled in Hartford, Ct. 
Here he grew up into a strong, hearty, fine- 
looking young man. He went into business 
and did well and finally found himself in a 
position to support a wife. Every now and 
then John Hillard had been thinking of the 
pretty child sweetheart whom he had left 
years ago in England. Abouta year ago, 
although John had heard nothing of Mary 
Ann for nearly fifteen years, he decided to 
write to her. She answered him. They kept 
up a regular correspondence and finally ex- 
changed pictures. Soon afterward John in- 
vited Mary Ann to come over to America 
and marry him. She answered that she 
didn’t care if she did, and, straightway pack- 
ing up her goods, she emigrated to America. 

One morning, recently, Clerk Van Deusen 
of Castle Garden saw a very pretty, brown- 
eyed girl among the passengers who had 
landed from the steamship Wisconsin. She 
gave her name as Mary Ann Boyle. Mr. Van 
Deusen remembered that he had received a 
dispatch from John Hillard of Hartford, ask- 
ing him to hold the person of Mary Ann 
Boyle until his arrival. Just then another 
dispatch from Hillard was received. This 
one directed that Mary Ann Boyle should be 
immediately shipped to Hartford. Mr. Van 
Deusen asked the girl whom she expected to 


0 to. 
“John Hillard, of Hartford,” she replied. 
“Is he a relative of yours?” 
“Not yet,” replied the girl, blushing and 


Then the clerk asked her to tell him about 
it and she unfolded her little story, and Clerk 
Van Deusen swore that John Hillard of 
Hartford was alucky man. Then Mr. Van 
Deusen telegraphed to John that his bride- 
elect had taken the three o’clock train for 
Hartford. 


DOUBLE DUTY FOR THE BAGGAGE 
MAN. 


The other day a woman — her hus- 
band’s remains and a dog over the New York 
Central road. At Albany she appeared at 
the door of the baggage car, to see how they 
were getting along. 

“How does he seem to be doing?” she 
asked with a sniff. 

“ Who—the corpse?” inquired the bag- 
gage master, kindly. 

“No, the dog.” 

“Oh, he,s comfortable,” replied the bag- 
gage man. 

“ Anybody been sitting down on him ?” 

“ Who—the dog ?” 

“ No, the corpse.” 

“Certainly not,” answered the baggage 


“Does it seem cool enough in here for 
him ?” 

“For who—the corpse ?”’ 

“No, the dog.” 

“T think so,” grinned the baggage master. 

“Does the jolting appear to affect him any?” 

“ Affect who-the dog ?” 

“No, the corpse.” 

“T don’t believe it does.” 
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“ You'll keep an eye on him, won’t you ?” | 
she asked, wiping a tear away. 

“On who—the corpse ?” 

“No, the dog.” 

And after having secured the baggage | 
man’s promise, she went back to her coach | 
apparently contented. 


SURRENDER. 


[By Amelia Reeves, author of “A Brother to 
Dragons." } 


Take all of me—I am thine own—heart, soul— 
Brain, body—all; all that amordream | 
Is thine forever; yea, though space should 

teem 
With thy conditions, I'd fulfill the whole— 
Were to fulfill them to be loved of thee. 
Oh, love me !—were to love me but a way 
To kill me—love me; so to die would be 
To live forever. Let me hear thee say 

Only once, “Dear, I love thee’’"—then all life | 

Would be one sweet remembrance—thou its | 

king: 

Nay, thou art that already, and the strife | 

Of twenty worlds could not uncrown thee. | 

Bring, | 

Oh, Time! my monarch to possess his throne | 

Which is my heart and for himself alone. 
—[The Century Magazine. 


} 
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| 
simple faith with which a bald-headed man 
will buy an infallible hair restorative from a 
bald-headed barber ?—[{Detroit Free Press. 


te” Editor: “Ha! Who are you ?” 

Apparition: “I am the spirit of biog- 
enes, and am looking for a man who knows 
how to run a newspaper.” 

Editor: “ Well, you can find plenty of 








them—outside the newspaper offices.” 

te" Mrs. Stillpoor—“ And so you really 
sail to-morrow for Europe, Mrs. Newlyrich?” 
Mrs. Newlyrich—* Yes, everything is all 
ready.” Mrs. Stillpoor—*Has your husband 
obtained a letter of credit yet?” Mrs. New- 
lyrich—* Oh, we shan’t ask for credit. John 
expects to pay cash down for everything.” 





te Husband and wife are playing cards. 

Wife—“ Let us play for something.” | 

Husband—* Well, what shall it be ?” 

“ Let us play for a new silk dress. If you 
lose I’ll pick out the dress, and if I lose you 
can pick it out, but it mustn’t cost less than 
$100. 


Mistress (to applicant for cook)—What 
experience have you had as cook ? — 
cant—I wuz siven years in me lasht place, 
mum. Mistress— Why did you leave there ? 





Applicant—The masther an’ mistress both 
died, mum. Mistress—What did they die 
of? Applicant-—Indigestion, mum.—{New 
York Sun. 


te “ Well, John,” said the judge toa pig. 
tailed Celestial, “what can Ido for you?” 
“ Want to getee name changed.” “What's 
your name now?” “Sing Sing. No goode. 
Too muche aldelman. Getee changed to 
Walble Twicee.” “To Warble Twice?” 
“Yep. Alle samee Sing Sing.” 


te Mr. Schmidt,” said a German gentle- 
man, yesterday, as he entered a Pittsburg 
merchant’s office, “ Mr. Schmidt, I haf der 
schmall pox.” ‘My Goodness! Mr. Schnei- 
der!” was the hurried reply, “don’t come 
here,” and the clerks rapidly disappeared in 
various directions. ‘“ Vot’s der madder mit 
you fellows, anyhow?” pursued Schneider. 
“T haf der schmall pox fall of butter oud in 
mine wagon, vot der Mrs. Schmidt ortered 
last week alreaty.” 
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